





























Mountain Designs has not forgotten 
about the warmth for weight legacy 
that has justified the existence of 
down-filled sleeping-bags for many 
decades. Our Mountain Series has 
been specifically designed to meet the 
needs of the rucsac-carrying 
bushwalker or ski tourer. 


A genuine lightweight 
sleeping bag 
specifically designed for 
carrying in a rucsac 
and sleeping in a tent 



The range features small 
compressed volumes; they won’t take 
up too much room in your rucsac. 
For a given warmth they are 
extremely lightweight. After all, it 
has to be carried on your back and 
you would not appreciate having to 
carry unnecessary weight. 

The series offers Gore Dryloft outer 
foot section for a highly water- 
resistant box-foot. This protects the 
foot of the sleeping-bag from getting 
wet from condensation when it 
invariably rests against the wall of 
the tent. 


Proudly Australian made. 


Featuring the Cornice by 
Mountain Designs and introducing 
Gore Dryloft Fabric 


_ GORE 

Dryloft 


Cottesloe 

31 Jarrad St. 
(09)385 1689 


Morwell 

20 Tarwin St. 
(051) 343 411 


Hawthorn Perth 

654 Glenferrie Rd. 862 Hay St. 

(03) 818 1544 (09) 322 4774 


Canberra 

7Ix>nsdaIeStBraddQn 
(06) 247 74 88 


Sydney 
499 Kent St. 
(02) 267 3822 


Adelaide 

121 Grenfell St. 
(08) 232 0690 


Brisbane 

105 Albert St. 
(07) 221 6756 


Melbourne 

377 Litde Bourke St 
(03) 670 3354 


Katoomba 

190 Katoomba St. 
(047) 82 5999 
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Introducing EcoFleece - the most significant 
development in outdoor apparel since the 
introduction of waterproof/breathable fabrics 
in the late seventies. 

We now manufacture most of our warmwear from 
EcoFleece. This incredible fabric is made of 80% 
recycled plastic PET bottles and 20% polyester. 

It's a double-sided velour fleece with superb 
warmth for it's weight, holds little water, is strong, 
shrink resistant and colourfast. 

We are using EcoFleece as part of our commitment 
to help significantly reduce the environmental 
effect of solid waste and landfill. 

Paddy Pallin EcoFleece will be 
available from December 1993. 
Contact your nearest store 
or our mail order 
department for more 
details. 











Wild ones make the difference 


EDITORIAL 


F or the last two years. Wild Publications has 
entered the Telecom & Victorian Govern¬ 
ment Small Business Awards. In 1991 we were 
a finalist. Last year we were runner-up in our 
division (for businesses with less than six 
employees). This year we finally cracked it 
and were announced the winner of our 
division! The presentation dinner was attend¬ 
ed by over 1000 people, including the Wild 
staff and their partners, and in accepting the 
award on behalf of the staff I paid due credit 
to their contribution in gaining this much 
sought after distinction from many hundreds 
of competitors. 



A recent Wild acquisition to brighten the office. 
Glenn Tempest. Lower right, mountaineer Tim 
Macartney-Snape, long-standing Contributing 
Editor, launches the 50th issue of Wild. Tempest. 
Above right and far right. Wild men with a mis¬ 
sion: Glenn van der Knijff and Stephen Hamilton. 
Stephen Hamilton and Tempest 

It is no secret that Wild owes much of its 
success to its small but dedicated team with its 
commitment to 'the Wild idea' and an active 
involvement in our wild places. Stephen 
Hamilton and Glenn van der Knijff are the 
longest-serving Wild staff, both having joined 
in early 1988, and are at the very core of Wild. 
While an active bushwalker and ski tourer, 
Stephen's main passion is undoubtedly 
rockclimbing, a field in which he has enjoyed 
success and recognition for some years. He is 
responsible for Wild's advertising and 
distribution to specialist outdoor shops. 
Glenn, on the other hand, is as committed to 
ski touring, and to cross-country downhill 
skiing in particular, as Stephen is to climbing. 
Originally from north-east Victoria, he has a 
love, and knowledge, of the Alps surpassed by 
few people. A cartographer by training, he is 
responsible for Wild's maps, as well as for our 
subscription and mail-order system, and for 
much of our computerized desk-top publish¬ 
ing. 


Speaking of 'old faithfuls’, this issue 
includes some atmospheric fiction, set on Mt 
Feathertop in the Victorian Alps, by Glenn 
Tempest. One of Australia's best-known 
climbers, skiers, outdoor photographers, and 
raconteurs, Glenn took the cover photo of our 
50th issue and has been one of our Special 
Advisers since Wild no 2. 



Quentin Chester is another long-serving 
‘Wild man' whose work appears in this issue. 
One of the outstanding writers in this field, 
Quentin's work is widely published in books 
and magazines, including in numerous issues 
of Wild. His article this time is on 'wonder 
walker' Peter Treseder. 

Geoff Law is a leading Tasmanian wilder¬ 
ness campaigner and Wild Special Adviser. He 
was the logical choice for the article on 


Tasmanian logging which appears in this 

One of the first Australians (with another 
Wild Contributing Editor, Greg Mortimer) to 
climb Mt Everest (in 1984) and the only person 
to climb it from sea to summit (in 1990), Tim 
Macartney-Snape was a logical choice to 
launch Wild no 50 at a special function in 
Melbourne in September. In his address, Tim 



paid tribute to Wild' s energy and enthusiasm 
for wild places, and its commitment to the 
environment. Immediately afterwards he 
joined me in an interview on ABC Radio to 
mark this Wild milestone. 

Payments to contributors 

In recognition of the importance of the people 
who contribute articles and photos to Wild and 
Rock, we regularly increase the rates of 
payment we make to them. This has been our 
policy, and practice, since our inception. 
Although the effects of inflation are currently 
negligible, due to increased acceptance of Wild 
and Rock, and to greater efficiencies, we are 
now able to make another such increase, of 
some ten per cent, in these payments. This will 
take effect from next issue. 

Your chance 

If you are enthusiastically active in at least one 
of the rucksack sports (preferably including 
climbing) and have the experience, skills and 
aptitude to be involved in proof-reading, 
fact-checking, information-gathering and 
other editorial work on Wild and/or Rock, 
please phone me on (03) 826 8482 to discuss 
the matter in confidence. ■ 

Chris Baxter 
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Learn to Climb, 


Beginners jnfermediafe & advanced 1 /^ 
courses available for individuals ) v 
& groups; Weekend k midweek j 7 
courses; Learn fo lead, place / 
protection & sef up belays. 

All equipment supplied 

The Climbing Company Rv Lfd. 

PO.Box 166 or 117 Main St. Nat,muk,Vic.34O0 - 
or phone: . - r, r _;. 

LooiseShepherd orChris Peisker - 
on ("053)8/1329 . . . 



THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING 



The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its fibres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had preserved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 
lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against 
drying out and deterioration many times 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. 
ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 


NEW! FROM 
SNO-SEAL 

For suede or 
brushed leather, 
nylon, cotton, 
canvas, and 
other fabrics 
SILICONE- 
WATERGUARD 
by SNO-SEAL 
is the most 
concentrated 
and effective 
water and stain 
repellent 
available. 
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MOUNT COOK 

New Zealand’s most experienced 
professional Guides. 

CLIMBING SCHOOL 
GUIDED ASCENTS 
SKI TOURING 
TREKKING 
HELISKIING 


Alpine Guides Ltd 
PO Box 20 
Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
Ph 0011 64 3 435 1834 


New South Wales 
Wilderness Expeditions 
Ph (02) 264 3366 

South Australia 
Thor Adventure 
Ph (08) 232 3155 












Alpine Aire 


NATURALLY GOOD FOOD FOR 


Since 1975 AlpineAire has been 
producing the finest outdoor foods, 
free of preservatives, MSG, artificial 
flavours or colours. As our reputation 
for quality and taste has grown, 
AlpineAire has fortified walkers, 
climbers and mountaineers in many 
of the world's most remote places. 
‘When food tastes great above 17000 
feet, you know it's high quality' - 
Members of the 35th Anniversary 
Everest Assault party. 

AlpineAire Meatless Main Courses - 
Two Serves 
Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Spaghetti in Mushroon Sauce 
Pasta Roma 
Cheese Nut Casserole 
Mushroom Pilaf with Vegetables 
Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 
Santa Fe Black Beans and Rice 
AlpineAire Seafood Main Courses - 
Two Serves 
Shrimp Newburg 
Shrimp Alfredo 

Tuna with Noodles and Cheese 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050. 
PH (02) 517 1155, FAX (02) 550 2969 


AlpineAire ‘Saturday Night on the Trail' 

A complete meal for two consisting of: 
Herb and Onion Dip, Bread-sticks, 
Creamy Broccoli Soup, Leonardo da 
Fettuccine, Chocolate Fondue with 
Strawberries, Candle and Napkins. 

All packed into a reusable zippered 
nylon pouch. 

AlpineAire Soups 
Alpine Minestrone 
Creamy Potato Cheddar Soup 
Cream of Broccoli Soup 
AlpineAire Breakfasts and Desserts 
Strawberries - Whole, freeze-dried 
Blueberry Pancakes 
Apple-blueberry Fruit Cobbler 
Stawberry-honey Granola and Milk 
Blueberry-honey Granola and Milk 
Apple Almond Crisp 
AlpineAire Side Dishes 
Potatoes and Cheddar with Chives 
Vegetable Mix 

Brown Rice - cooked, freeze-dried 
Onions - chopped, dehydrated 
Tomato Powder (for paste, soup or juice) 
Tomatoes - diced, dehydrated 
Pure Cheddar Powder (for sauce or 
spread) 3 

Mushrooms - sliced, dehydrated | 
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PACKS BY 


AUSTRALIA 


AIKING equipment strives to bring to Australia’s adventurers 
the highest quality, most user-friendly and extremely durable 
packs that have been designed, tested and manufactured in 
this country. 

Genuinely waterproof seams are ensured by our unique, twin- 
needle, heavy-duty canvas binding technique. 

The exclusive hip-belt design ensures maximum comfort 
under even the most extreme loads, by utilizing a unique 
conical adjustment system. 

Our shoulder-straps are constructed without sewn-through 
seams. This completely eliminates the possibility of premature 
collapse and ‘roping’ of the straps. 

For maximum durability and waterproofing, our bushwalking 
packs are constructed from 12-ounce ULTRAPROOF 
Birkmyre canvas. 

High quality YKK no 8 and no 10 zips are used throughout 
the range. We believe these to be the most reliable in the 
world. 


Available from: 

Mountain Designs Stores 

Scout Outdoor Centres • Snowgum 


Mark Mathews in a Grampians thunderstorm wearing an Aiking McMillan 
rucksack. Photo Glenn van der Knijff 




























The ACF The ACF Green Bond 

Qreen Bond 
works for g 

your future 
and the planet's ♦ 

The ACF Green Bond is Australia's 
first truly environmentally ethical 
investment fund. It offers strong 
competitive growth, tax advantages and 
professional funds management. 

Because we fund only projects which 
have been approved by the Australian 
Conservation Foundation you have the 
satisfaction of knowing your money is 
working for a better future. 



If you would like to know more about the 
ACF Green Bond, please phone ACF 
Melbourne on 008 332 510, the Over 50's on 
008 033 262, (calls to these numbers are 
free) or write to: Reply Paid 1438, The Over 
50's Friendly Society, Level 5, 150 Queen 
Street, MELBOURNE, VIC 3000 (no postage 
stamp required). 


* The ACF Green Bond is a joint initiat 
Australian Conservation Foundation and 
The Over 50's Friendly Society. All benefits 
are provided by The Over 50's Friendly 
Society. (ARBN 051 449 864, Members' 
Liability Limited, Incorporated in Victoria.) 


FREE 

POSTER! 


That’s right, a superb, exclusive 
poster measuring 420 x 297 mm, 
and valued at $7.95—featuring 
Glenn Tempest’s outstanding 
photo of the Viking, Victoria— 
can be yours FREE, while stocks 
last, if you order a new three- 
year subscription to Wild, 
Australia’s wilderness adventure 
magazine—either for yourself or 
as a gift. 


But don’t delay, they won’t last 
forever. Phone (03 826 8483) or 
fax (03 826 3787) your order 
(you’ll need your credit card 
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► THERMADRY RIB _ 

Vee and Crew Short Sleeve Tops 
Crew Long Sleeve Tops 


Long Johns with or without Fly 


Socks, Gloves, Balaclavas 


► THERMADRY MESH 


Crew Long and Short Sleeve Tops 


Long Johns with Mesh Legs 


Athletic Singlet 


► COLOURS 


Navy, White, Red 


Stripes - Navy/Red, Navy/White 


Australian Warehouse 
Richards McCallum Pty. Ltd. 
Ph Melbourne (03) 419-4211 
New Zealand Warehouse 
Weft Industries Ltd. 

Ph: 64 (3) 379-5314 


MADE IN NEW ZEALAND BY WEFT INDUSTRIES LTD 








































To A Rossi Trekker, 

It’s Just Another Bump In The Road. 



The thought of attempting to conquer Cradle 
Mountain is enough to set any bushwalker 
quaking in their boots. Unless, of course, 
those boots are a pair of Rossi Trekkers. 

That’s because the Trekker is designed and manufactured 
Australia, specifically for Australian bushwalking conditions. 

Inside and out, the Rossi Trekker is an extremely 
hardwearing boot that combines highly innovative 
design with four generations 
of boot making experience 
to offer you the very best 
in both comfort and quality. 

The exterior of the boots feature full leather uppers, the 
body of which is constructed from a single piece of leather. This 
means they are not only easy to waterproof, they’re also easier to 
keep free from heavy mud deposits. Built-in padded ankle supports 
and cushions ensure that the Trekker is easy to wear, too. 



The Trekker is fully lined with both leather and cambrelle, 
offering superior comfort and a snug fit, and the internal lining 
keeps your feet cool when it’s hot, and warm when it’s not. 
The very popular resin rubber “Rossi Lite” sole features air 
cushioning to absorb impact, from heel to ball joint, and 
the moulded polyurethane midsole wedge gives 
you added comfort and support all day long. The 
superior tread design offers you a grip strong 
igh to handle the toughest conditions. 
Although heavy on features, 
the Rossi Trekker is actually a very 
light boot, so you’re not carrying 
around any excess weight. And it’s light on your pocket 
too, compared to many imported brands. 

If you’re after a bushwalking boot that can take the most hostile 
terrain in its stride, try a pair 
of Rossi Trekkers on for size. 


Rossi Boots 


WORK HARD-PLA/HARD 


ROSSITER’S PTY. LTD. Postal Address: P.O. Box 515, Cowandilla, S.A. 5033 Phone: (08) 352 7844. Fax: (08) 352 2316. A.C.N. 007 871 016 
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fk GET AWAY FROM IT ALL 
w| Guided walks, day and 
^r o’night, easy to hard 
ALL EQUIPMENT SUPPLIED 
ENJOY A GREAT EXPERIENCE 
FOR AN INSTORE ADVENTURE 

BUDAWANG WILDERNESS STORE 

▲ Bushwalking Equipment A Clothing/shoes 
A Books & Maps 

Shop 19 rfy 

Rowen’s Arcade /vJ 

Ulladulla 

Ph & fax (044) 54 1209 
AH: 55 3729 • 55 5231 



TLeTreMfimj Company 

11 Lonsdale St Braddon ACT 2601 


Travel with us to 

INDIA 

NEPAL 

SIKKIM • BHUTAN • TIBET 

Jot: wildlife • trek • culture 
Send for your free information booklet 
nc 

Tel :(06) 257 6494 
Fax:(06) 257 2963 



AUSTRALIA'S CHEAPEST 
ADVENTURE SPORTS CENTRE 

RECYCLED & NEW 
ADVENTURE GEAR 

AUSTRALIA-WIDE MAIL ORDER 
FAST DELIVERY BY IPEC 
GREAT MEMBERSHIP INCENTIVES 


Phone (06) 239 2626 

68 Wollongong St, Fyshwick ACT 2609 


CONVENIENT • NUTRITIOUS • HEARTY 


m 


CKPACKER’< 


pANT^y 


Choose from over 35 delicious selections including 
vegetarian meals, breakfasts, desserts and snacks. These 
lighweight, quick and easy to prepare, freeze-dried foods 
come in large servings and are all MSG-free. 


ASTRONAUT PRODUCTS 

Astro ice-cream - neopolitan 
Astro ice-cream sandwich 
Astro ice-cream and foodbook 
Astro foods storybook 
Astro hash-brown potatoes 
Astro peaches 
Astro pears 
Astro strawberries 
TWO-PERSON BREAKFASTS 
Buttermilk pancakes 
Maple syrup mix 
TWO-PERSON SNACKS 
No-cook apple sauce 
Coffee cake 
FO fruit cocktail 
TWO-PERSON MAIN MEALS 
Chilli and beans 
Chilli-cheese nachos 
Black-bean tamali pie 


Bombay lentil curry - new 
No-cook lasagne 
Louisiana beans and rice 
Spaghetti sauce 
Spinach pasta stroganoff 
Vegetable stew 
Whole-wheat fettuccini 
TWO-PERSON VEGETABLES 
No-cook green-beans 
almondine 
Potatoes au Gratin 
TWO-PERSON SWEETS 
Apple (hot) cobbler 
Apple delite 
Blueberry delite 
Cheese cake 
Chocolate pudding 
Fruit (hot) cobbler 
Lemon cream pie - new 
Mocha mousse pie 



Peaches and cream pie 
Rice pudding and raisins 
FOUR-PERSON PRODUCTS 
Buttermilk pancakes 
Spaghetti and sauce 
Vegetable stew 
Cheese cake 
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Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
Fax (03) 4171610 


The latest Italian boots now at a price 
you can afford. 


Yes, the Giau bools are reliable and 
hard-wearing for the bush and look 
great on city streets. 

Imported from Italy, so you can be 
assured of quality materials and 
workmanship. The upper is constructed 
from leather and Air 8000, a 
breathable, water-repellent fabric to help 
keep your feet cool during summer. 

The tough non-slip Vibram® sole, steel 
shank and padded cuff offer excellent 
protection for your feet and ankles. 

So if you’ve been searching for a quality 
lightweight pair of boots at a truly 
affordable price the Giau is worth a 
look. 



Scout Outdoor Centre 




Brisbane 4 Mail Order (07) 252 47a 
NSW 

Chatswood (02) 412 2113 
Hurstville (02) 580 7842 
Parramatta (02) 635 7715 
Newcastle (049) 29 3304 
Wbgga Whgga (069) 21 2465 
Mail Order 799 9640 
or 008 810 909 


Bush and Mountain Sports 
Melbourne (03) 670 1177 
Seoul Outdoor Centres 
Mitcham (03) 873 5061 
Mootabbin (03) 555 7811 
Ballarat (053) 31 3672 
Bendigo (054) 43 8226 
Geelong (052) 21 6618 
Mail Order (03) 555 4663 
Snowgum 

ail Order (06) 257 2250 Hawthorn (03) 819 4100 


Hobart 4 Mail Order (002) 34 3885 
SA 

Adelaide 4 Mail Order (08) 223 5544 


Perth 4 Mail Order 321 5259 


Darwin 4 Mail Order (089) 81 5553 


For a free Outdoor Equipment Guide mail this coupon to Scout Outdoor Centre, PO Box 128, Moorabbin 3189 

□ Bushwalking DMr QMrs DMs _ _ 

D Skiing Address_ 

CH Overseas travel Postcode_Phone_ 
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GRAND OPENING 
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We have moved 100 metres 
down the road to our new 
Superstore at 447 Kent 
Street opposite 
the YHA 
Backpackers 
Headquarters. 

• 2 big levels 
•More equipment 

• Open 7 days 

• The ultimate 
outdoor Superstore 




• Travel 

• Bushwalking 

• Canoeing 

• Camping 

• 4WD accessories 

• Hire gear 


Southern Cross Equipment 

Now at: 447 Kent Street Sydney (Opposite YHA) Phone: 261 3435 




High ’n Wild Australian Adventures 

(outdoor adventure specialists) 

3/72 Main St, Katoomba, NSW 2780 
Ph: RH (047) 82 6224; Fax: (047) 82 6143 

THE ABSEIL EXPERIENCE: Our beginners’ abseiling day is the 
most exciting available! By the end of this day you’ll be abseiling over 
a 22-storey-high cliffline, experiencing both vertical and overhanging 
walls. We minimize technical knowledge to concentrate on your 
abseiling technique. Transport, equipment and a healthy lunch are 
provided. Cost $59; every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday and 
Sunday. 

MOUNTAINS ARE FOR EVERYONE 

High ’n Wild is now bringing Himalayan mountaineering to the average 
fit traveller/walker. You need no previous experience as you are taught 
everything, on the trek and at base camp. 

Naya Kanga (5900 metres, Langtang) 26-day round trip, 19 days 
trekking/climbing, 4 days Kathmandu, 24 April-19 May 1994. Ex 
Sydney/Melbourne $4605, ex Kathmandu $2995. 

Island Peak (6200 metres, Everest region) 38-day round trip, 28 days 
trekking/climbing, 6 days Kathmandu, 28 October-4 December. 
Ex Sydney/Melbourne $5285, 
ex Kathmandu $3725. 

Other High ’n Wild activities 
include advanced abseiling, 
rockclimbing, bushwalking and 
canyoning. 

Write, call or fax our office for 
more information. 
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THE LEADERS [N ADVENTURE 


I AM INTERESTED 
IN (PLEASE TICK): 

r -+*. . □ PACKS □ TENTS □ BOOTS 
□ SLEEPING BAGS □ CLOTHING 
VN □ XC SKIING □ CLIMBING 
140 WICKHAM STREET 
- ' ><.1 BRISBANE OLD 4006 
base camp TELEPHONE 07 854 1340 
FACSIMILE 07 854 1281 


Earths 

SEA ss 


SEND 
FOR FREE 
BROCHURE 


macpac 


Wilderness Equipment 


NAME. 

ADDRESS 


0 

SCARPA 


^WILDERNESS 


POSTCODE 
PHONE. 


bcrghaus 


MONT 


12 WILD 


















It works best 


when you follow 
the instructions. 



This will re-fuse the DWR treatment throughout 
the face fabric. Eventually you may need to re¬ 
apply the treatment. Use a commercial spray 
whose active ingredients are fluoropolymers. 

If you need further advice regarding care and 
maintenance, or with any other concerns you have 
about your Gore-Tex garments, contact Gore on 
008 226 703. 


The performance of most weather-proof fabrics is 
reduced with washing. In the case of Gore-Tex the 
reverse is true. 

Although our fabrics are engineered to resist the 
elements that cause degradation and leakage - body 
oils, cosmetics, chemicals such as insect repellents, 
dirt and grime - their eventual build up may pre¬ 
vent Gore-Tex from performing at its peak. 

Rather than causing damage, regular cleaning will 
restore the properties which make Gore-Tex the most 
effective breathable waterproof fabric available. 
Maintaining Water Rcpcllency. 

Every new Gore-Tex jacket is coated with Durable 
Water Repellent (DWR). Water just beads and runs 
straight off the surface. 

It's important that you maintain this coating, as it 
ensures the garment's breathability during even the 
heaviest downpour. Although it has no bearing on 
the waterproofing qualities of Gore-Tex, it's an 
important part of the garment's resistance to stains 
and contaminants. 

After you've washed your Gore-Tex garment, apply 
heat through tumble drying, or better still, ironing. 


GORE-TEX 


Guaranteed To Keep You Dry 


TO PEOPLE BUYING BOOTS AT AJAYS, 

PHIL CARTER IS SOMETHING OF A PRINCE CHARMING 



He’s always looking for the perfect fit. 

Now, Cinderella may not be a typical bush- 
walker, but anyone who prefers bushwalking to 
ballroom dancing should head out to Heathmont 
to Ajays Snow Country Sports. 

There they will find Phil, Robbie and their 
staff can provide virtually anyone with bushwalking 
boots that really fit. 

But it’s not surprising that they’re so good 
at fitting boots. Even their newest recruit has had 
5 long years’ experience 
with them, learning how to 
find the perfect fit. 

And they’ve all been 
trained in the rather eso¬ 
teric art of making moulded 
footbeds for use inside 
walking or cross-country 
ski boots. And surprise, 
surprise, no one else in 
Melbourne goes to that 
amount of trouble. 

WHERE ARE YOU 
OFF TO? 

If you’ve had prob¬ 
lems with boots before, they 
like to check out your old 
boots, and then find out 
what sort of bush you in¬ 
tend walking through. 

(Sloshing through slush in 
Tasmania is obviously 
different from trudging 
through dust in the Bungle Bungles.) They also want 
to know whether your walks are usually 4 hour jaunts 
or 4 week slogs. 

NEAR ENOUGH ISN’T GOOD ENOUGH 

They start off by assessing your feet visually, 
then measuring your feet with a sizing gauge. 
(Remember them?) Then they hunt through their 
range of no less than 500 pairs till they find the perfect 
boot for you. (There’s no store in Melbourne with a 
bigger selection.) 


That’s when the special moulded footbeds are 
brought in and assessments made about whether 
that particular boot’s last is the ideal one for your 
foot. 

IF THE SHOE FITS... 

And finally, when you, and they, are perfectly 
happy with your new pair of boots, they present you 
with Ajays’ “Boot Fit Guarantee” that says Ajays 
will replace your as-new boots, or refund the cost, 
if you are unhappy with 


new, a percentage of their 
price will be allowed against 
the replacement price or 
refund.) No one else does 
that, either! 

With service like this, 
you’d naturally expect that 
they’d stay open longer 
hours - and they do. They ’re 
open in summer from 9 to 6 
Monday to Thursday, 9 to 9 
Friday, and 9 to 2 Saturday, 
and even longer hours for 
skiers in the winter. 

WALKING BOOTS AT 
RUNAWAY PRICES 
Just at the moment, 
Ajays want to clear a 
number of discontinued 
lines, so they’re as big a 
bargain on bushwalking 
boots as you’ll find in a day’s march. 

Even on their remaindered stock, Ajays offer 
the best service this side of Timbuktu, and their 
guarantee on every boot they sell. So run, don’t 
walk, to Ajays Snow Country Sports. 

It’s well worth tracking them down. 

__ aja ys _ 

SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 


the fit. (If they re not as- 


115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Melbourne,Victoria 3135 Phone: (03) 720 4647 Fax: (03) 720 2538 
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ABSEILING ADVENTURE 


Beginners’ abseiling 
trips with the original 
Blue Mountains abseiling 
adventure company 

• Learn with Australia’s finest 
instructors from the Australian 
School of Mountaineering 

• The most exciting, fun-filled day 
you will ever have! 

• Learn a new sport that can be your 
passport to adventure anywhere! 


fd 

MOUNTAINEERING 


WE RUN TRIPS 9.30 AM-5 PM 
ON MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
ALL YEAR ROUND!! 

SPECIAL 
PRICE 
OF ONLY 


$59 


COME AND JOIN THE EXPERTS 

From the Blue Mountains to the Himalayas, climb with Australia’s 
leading professional climbing guides and instructors. 

•Abseiling •Rockclimbing • Guided climbs 

•Trekking • Canyoning 'Mountaineering 

WRITE OR CALL FOR OUR FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 

AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL OF MOUNTAINEERING 
182 KATOOMBA STREET, KATOOMBA, NSW 2780 

PHONE (047) 82 2014 FAX (047) 82 5787 


CANYONING 

A wonderland that only a 
privileged few will ever see! 


BOOK NOW FOR 
THE BEST BLUE 
MOUNTAINS 
CANYONING TRIPS! 


TAKE THE PLUNGE 


Whether you’re a nervous beginner or seasoned 
adventurer, you’ll get the chance to really extend 
yourself on one of our courses or expeditions. 

LEARN TO ABSEIL 

Our most popular course. Do as much abseiling 
as you can fit into a day, progressing from the 
“nursery boulder” to huge free-falls. An ideal, fun 
introduction suitable for all ages, this course will 
prepare you for a wide range of more advanced trips. 
Held every Saturday. Cost: $60.00 
Includes a lavish lunch, certificate and all equipment. 
Group discounts available. 

AND MUCH MORE! 

We run: an in-depth Advanced Abseiling Course, 
expeditions include the 1200 foot face of 
Mt Banks (largest cliff face in the Blue 
Mountains); our highly reputed Abseiling 
Instructors Course; a wide range of 
Rockclimbing Courses — beginners to 
advanced; amazing canyoning trips; 
exhilarating mountain bike rides ... 


CONTACT US FOR A FREE 
16-PAGE COLOUR BROCHURE 


190 Katoomba St, Katoomba NSW 2780 • Phone (047) 82 1271 (office) or 018 210 743 (mobile) 
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For a Lifetime 


v^v?/ equipment is guaranteed against defects of 
materials or workmanship for the Cifetime of the 
product. If our gear proves defective during 
V the course of normal use we will repair / 

y or replace free of charge. J 


' CUPOLA ' • 

A dual compartment riltksack that 
will hahtile the'bumps. Has a lid pocket and 
front pocket. Internal divider can be removed 
to form a single compartment. 

Harness: Expedition adjustable (2 Sizes) 
Materials: 12 oz canvas, Cordura base 
Weight: 2.44 kg • Colour: Ocean/Black 
Capacity: 65-70 litre • $349 


TASMAN 

A no nonsense single compartment sack 
designed for Australasian conditions. 
Features dual pockets as well as a seamless 
front for unmatched water resistance. 
Harness: Expedition adjustable (2 Sizes) 
Materials: 12 oz canvas, Cordura base 
Weight: 2.30 kg • Colour: Cobalt/Black 
Capacity: 80-85 litre • $369 


CORONET ‘ * *>-.'•••: > . 

A fail performance rucksack that's'also a fine ° \ ( 
piece of luggage? You betf The Coronet harness 
;i 4ystem can be zipped away, its front jfocket 
can be zipped off and used as a daypack, while • 
the'Separate bottom compartment is perfect for 
a sleeping bag or laundry. It also has front as 
well as top access. The best of both worlds. 

Harness: Expedition adjustable (2 Sizes) 

Materials: 12 oz canvas, Cordura-base 
Weight: 3.14 kg • Colour: Ocean/Black 
Capacity: 75-80 litre • $419 


Tika Rucksacks and Travel packs are exclusive to Paddy Pallin. 


SYDNEY JINDABYNE 

(02) 264 2685 (064) 562 922 

MIRANDA CANBERRA 

(02) 525 6829 (06) 257 3883 


MELBOURNE LAUNCESTON 

(03) 670 4845 (003) 314 240 

BOX HILL HOBART 

(03) 898 8596 (002) 310 777 


ADELAIDE MAIL ORDER 
(08)232 3155 (TOLL FREE) 

(09) E 32i™66 1800 805 398 



THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 
An Australian Company, Est.1930 
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J_ ANGAROO HOPPET 

Over 1200 competitors; an Australian comes fourth 


Races go ahead despite marginal 
snow 

Despite poor winter snow conditions, the 1993 
Kangaroo Hoppet, held at Falls Creek on 28 
August, was an outstanding success. This 
internationally acclaimed event is the first in a 
series of 12 Worldloppet cross-country ski 
races held around the world each year. The 
1993 event was made up of three races: the 
seven kilometre Joey Hoppet, the 15 kilometre 
Australian Birkebeiner, and the 45 kilometre 
Kangaroo Hoppet. Over 1200 competitors 
took part, including 124 skiers from 20 foreign 
countries. Due to lack of snow the course was 
relocated to higher ground, the final circuit 
consisting of three 15 kilometre loops. 

Clear weather and low overnight temperat¬ 
ures provided a fast course on the day. First to 
finish was Norwegian Anders Aukland in just 
1 hour 42 minutes and 34 seconds, closely 
followed two seconds later by Andre Jungen 
from Switzerland. Alec Vanek from the Czech 
Republic snatched third place from current 
Australian champion Anthony Evans, who 
finished an extremely impressive fourth—the 
best ever Australian effort in a Worldloppet 

Russians dominated the women's event, 
easily taking the first three places. Elena 
Peretyagina skated home in 2 hours 5 minutes 
and 29 seconds, with team-mate Elena 
Kashirskaya hard on her heels and barely 
one-tenth of a second behind. Svetlana 
Shtapkina placed third. Jennifer Altermatt 
was the first Australian woman to cross the 
line, in ninth place. 

Immediately following the event, represent¬ 
atives from all the Worldloppet nations met in 
Melbourne to discuss cross-country ski 
developments. A reception was held at Parlia¬ 
ment House and hosted by Geoff Coleman, 
Minister for Conservation & Natural Re- 

Glenn Tempest 

Simpson crossing 

Trevor Quigley and Karen Jeffery, who met 
through an advertisement in Wild, have 
recently returned from a 420 kilometre trek on 
.foot across the Simpson Desert. The trek, from 
Atula Station in the Northern Territory to 
Clifton Hills in South Australia, took 21 days. 

Quigley first thought of making the desert 
journey two years ago. He placed an adver¬ 
tisement in Wild to find a fellow adventurer to 
accompany him. 

Karen Jeffery, a postie from Dapto, replied 
stating that she expected Quigley should be: 
'Easy going, well organized, down to earth 
and to keep your hands to yourself.' 

A few days before setting off from Atula, 
they flew over the northern part of the route 
by helicopter dropping food supplies every 50 
kilometres and arranged with a contact in 
Birdsville to drop supplies at southern points 
on the route. 




Trevor Quigley a nd Karen Jeffery during thei r trek 
across the Simpson Desert. Trevor Quigley 
collection. Top, Mt Bogong forms the backdrop to 
the spectacular Frying Pan Spur leg of the 1993 
Kangaroo Hoppet. Glenn Tempest 

The trek across the Simpson means that 
Karen Jeffery has now crossed all the major 
deserts of Australia. 

First ascent of Batu Lawi 

In September, a team of six Australians led by 
Peter Treseder (see page 36 of this issue) and 


including Morie Ward, Tom Williams, Dave 
Robinson, Keith Williams and Ian Brown 
made what is believed to be the first ascent of 
Batu Lawi (2046 metres), a spectacular 300 
metre finger of vertical sandstone that 
protrudes from remote and uninhabitable 
jungle in the Kelabit Highlands of northern 
Sarawak, Borneo. 

Climbing leaders Tom Williams and Ian 
Brown pushed through thunderstorms to 
reach the summit in one day from Advance 
Base Camp after 250 metres of difficult, roped 
climbing. On the crux pitch, Tom led a greasy 
grade-20 jam-crack and had a short fall. Over 
the next two days, the other members of the 
team also reached the summit. 

After the Batu Lawi climb, Peter Treseder 
completed a run from Kota Kinabalu, on the 
west coast of the Malaysian State of Sabah, to 
Sandakan on Sabah's east coast. On the way 
he also climbed Mt Kinabalu, the highest 
mountain in South-east Asia at 4101 metres. 
The run was a tribute to the Australian 
soldiers who died during the infamous 
'Sandakan Death March'. 

He ran the distance of 334 kilometres in 38 
hours. His ascent of Mt Kinabalu was 
remarkable in that starting at Kota Kinabalu 
on the South China Sea, he climbed to the 
summit, including a horizontal distance of 
approximately 85 kilometres, in only 11 hours. 
It is the first time anyone has run across Sabah 
or run from the sea to the summit of Mt 
Kinabalu. 

Beth Treseder 
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We stock New Zealand's 

leading brands of outdoor clothing and equipment. 
For expert advice and competitive prices 
visit our stores when in New Zealand. 



rjfairydown 




INSTRUCTION 

on a year-round basis. Vbu know that 
you will receive personal service from 
the full-time professional who has 
extensive experience and an 
outstanding safety record. 

REGULAR COURSES 

on weekends and holidays for 
beginners, more advanced and lead 
climbers. Also straight abseiling 


GROUPS 

Climbing/abseiling for adult parties, 
school camps and outdoor 
education groups. 

PRIVATE GUIDING 

by arrangement. 

Established in 1982. 

Write for a brochure 


PO Box 37, Halls Gap, Vic 3381 or 
phone David Witham (053) 56 4300 


ASE CAMP & 
EYOND 


ROCKCLIMBING 


$ Torre Torre Torre §1 

q BJKMountaincraft S 

K * Torre * 

Quality and service are more than just words. 

o 1 


For specialists in quality light¬ 
weight and custom equipment. 

Walking, climbing, trekking, 
ski touring and mountaineering — 
in fact, all your specialist needs. 

Full repair service on packs, tents 
and sleeping bags (washed and 
refurbished) as well 
full hire service. 

Mail-order 

185 MOGGILL RD 
TARINGA, OLD 4068 

PH (07) 870 2699 FAX (07) 870 3223 

Torre Torre Torre 
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Corrections and amplifications 

A number of errors appear in Wild no 50: as its 
name suggests, the film referred to on page 17 
features the first sea-to-summit ascent (1990; 
not the first Australian ascent—1984) of Mt 
Everest; the Environment Protection Author¬ 
ity referred to on page 27 is the New South 
Wales EPA—therefore the reference to the 
EPA's licensing review at the beginning of the 
following item (on Victoria's Delegate River) is 
inappropriate; Ayers Rock was misspelt on 
page 43; Waratah Bay was misspelt on page 45; 
the photo credit was omitted from the 
inside-front cover of the guidebook (lower 
Kanangra Falls by David Noble); Hi-Tec boots 
are not made in Italy, as stated on page 77, but 
in Korea, Indonesia or China; Rossi Trekker 
boots are $160 (not $100 as stated on page 79); 
and the name of JDR Optical Supplies, the 
distributor of Gargoyles sun-glasses, was 
misspelt on page 87. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Bare snow-cover 

In August, Peter Treseder skied from Perisher 
to Kiandra in the nude. He was worried about 
sunburn, so completed the crossing at night. 
The trip took 9 hours 15 minutes. 

The long way home 

Bushwalkers from the Northern Rivers 
Bushwalkers Club have taken the long way 
home in the NSW north-coast hinterland. 

The party took three weeks to complete the 
walk, covering over 350 kilometres of prime 
north-coast bushland in late September and 
early October. 

The route of the walk spanned three 
wilderness areas, four National Parks and 
State Forests, and a native reserve. The party 
followed the Guy Fawkes River from Ebor 
(between Armidale and Grafton) to the Boyd 
River down to the Nymboida River. They then 
walked up the Mann River and Cooraldooral 
Creek to Raspberry Ridge on the Gibraltar 
Range. The last week was spent travelling 
across the Haystack and Washpool wilderness 
area and eventually to Ewingar (near Tab- 
ulan). Some motives for the walk were: to see 
it as it is before it goes; to do it while we can; 
love of the area; first attempt of the route; to 
see the best of the area in one go...or just 
walking in the backyard. 

Duncan Fowler 

VICTORIA 


Outdoor employment opportunity 

The Mittagundi Outdoor Education Centre is 
looking for staff for 1994. Staff work together 
to run a small, self-sufficient farm, workshop 
and building programme. Nine-day courses 
run throughout summer, spring and autumn. 
During winter, five-day ski-tour courses 
operate for single school groups. 

Staff work largely on a voluntary basis. All 
everyday costs are covered and a small wage 
is paid to take care of additional expenses. For 
further information, phone (051) 59 7238. 

Historical link destroyed 

Vandals have destroyed a link with the 
time-honoured folklore of the Alpine National 
Park by burning a log-book at the Lake 


Cobbler Hut. Ranger Terry Kingston said the 
log-book contained stories, poems, pictures, 
historical references and handy hints. 

TASMANIA 


Mud dance 

On a bleak and blustery August day, they 
gathered in the Lake Dobson car-park. Some 
came in fancy dress, some wore daggy bush 
gear, others sported Gore-Tex, space-age 
thermals, and pumped-up Nikes. 

The annual Tasmanian Winter Challenge— 
75 kilometres of cross-country skiing, run¬ 
ning, mountain biking, white-water canoeing 
and road cycling (not to mention pain)—was 
on again. 



'At the bankoftheTyenna River, brightly coloured 
fibreglass and polypropylene hulls glow in the 
gloom under the blackwood trees'—the Tasman¬ 
ian Winter Challenge. Chris Viney 

Most of the 216 competitors were members 
of five-person teams. Among them were the 
Hard-Narked Aardvarks, the Over 40s, Yak 
Bak and the Four Fat Firemen—even the 
Suicidal Bungy Jumping Wombats from Hell. 

Half a dozen intrepid souls lined up to 
complete the entire course alone—they faced 
five or six gruelling hours of effort, punctuat¬ 
ed by brief halts to change helmets or shoes, 
gobble a banana or slosh down a high-energy 
drink. 

But it was a pity about the snow. Instead of 
gliding along the Tam Shelf on a carpet of 
white, this year the 'skiers' splashed on foot 
through mud, scrub and scoparia carrying 
their poles. 

In the shelter of the alpine forest, the 
competitors followed the Jeep track round 
Lake Dobson and Eagle Tam, then up to the 
ski tows and out towards the Tarn Shelf before 
descending the mountain on ice-glazed tracks 
that caused plenty of painful falls. 

From the change-over, the 16 kilometre 
running leg led competitors across the bleak 
and windswept Wombat Moor, down the 


winding mountain road past tree-ferns and 
celery-top pines, through rain-forest tracks to 
Lady Barron Falls, then to the sodden, mossy 
flats of National Park. 

Arm-bands were swapped, and the moun¬ 
tain bikers dodged spectators and swerved 
round tourist buses as they headed for the 
Strathgordon road. Knobbled tyres pattered 
along the bitumen before turning off the high¬ 
way to tackle logs, bogs and boulders on a 
network of forestry tracks near Maydena. 

At the bank of the Tyenna River, brightly 
coloured fibreglass and polypropylene hulls 
glowed in the gloom under the blackwood 
trees. Spray decks dangling, the paddlers 
waited nervously, hopping from one neo¬ 
prene-booted foot to the other. Then the bikers 
arrived—one at a time or, more excitingly, 
several at once. 

The Tyenna River, swollen with rain, swept 
the paddlers eight kilometres down to 
Westerway. Spectators lined bridges to watch 
the paddlers bounce through the rapids, 
skirting mid-river rocks and dodging tea-tree 
overhanging the narrow river. 

At the final change-over, racing cycles 
waited, spokes glinting in the winter sun. Race 
marshals shouted numbers as the canoeists 
arrived, and the cyclists perched on their tiny 
saddles, waiting for the all-important arm- 
band before sprinting off past the school, the 
take-away food shop and the garage. That's 
Westerway. 

The 30 kilometre cycle leg climbed cruel 
hills and swooped into green valleys, 
following the Derwent River past willows and 
bare hop-fields to New Norfolk, and the finish 
line in the middle of town. 

Chris Eastman, followed by Andrew Pitt 
and John Burgess, won the Individuals event. 
All-aerobics won the Teams event. 

Chris Viney 

Depth record for Niggly 

Tasmania's Niggly Cave received a fair bit of 
attention when it set the record for the longest 
pitch in Australia. Now it stands as Australia's 
deepest cave at -376 metres. Stefan Eberhard 
and Vera Wong pushed beyond the terminal 
rock-pile to discover a further large-diameter 
stream passage. On a return visit they 
surveyed over a kilometre of passage and 
pushed beyond a second rock-pile to discover 
another 300 metres of passage which has yet 
to be surveyed. The end of the cave is still four 
kilometres from the known upstream end of 
Junee resurgence so there is still a lot of cave 
left to find. This won't be easy caving 
considering that Niggly already has a 
fearsome reputation (the walk to the entrance 
is two hours uphill with packs!) and 
commuting up and down the 190 metre pitch 
is unlikely to diminish its status. 

In Three-forty-one, on the Junee side of the 
hill, recent explorations by Rolan Eberhard 
and Jeff Butt have added considerable length 
to the cave and taken it to just 605 metres from 
the known downstream end of Cauldron Pot 
and 620 metres from the Junee resurgence. 
While this system is considered a tributary of 
the main underground riverway, it now 
extends three kilometres upstream of the 
Junee resurgence to Khazad-Dum. The 
connections between caves have been proven 
with dye traces. 











Eastern 



COMMITMENT 
IS EVERYTHING 

O ur dedication and enthusiasm to help outfit ten 
expeditions to the greater ranges of the world is exactly 
the same commitment you can expect from us when you 
are preparing for your next climbing adventure, wherever it 
may be EMC has the finest range of quality equipment 
available for all aspects of climbing. 

Expeditions we have supported include: 

1982 Changabang, India 

1983 Makalu, Nepal 

1984 Everest (West Ridge), Nepal 

1984 K7 region, Pakistan 

1985 Shivling, India 

1986 Cordillera Blanca, Peru 

1987 Kangchenjunga, Sikkim 

1988 Australian Bicentennial Everest Expedition, Nepal 

1989 Everest South Col-R Mackenzie 

1990 Shishapangma-M Lemaire 

1991 Everest North Ridge—M Lemaire 

1992 Ellesmere Island Traverse—E Phillips 

1993 Everest North Ridge-J & B Muir 

401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 
(300 metres City side) 
Victoria 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 


Eastern Mountain Centre 

THE INDEPENDENT SPECIALISTS 
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Nepal! 

Island Peak 6189 m 

March—April 30 days 
Mera Peak 6476 m 
March-April 30 days 

Pakistan! 

Gasherbrum II 8035 m 
Climb May-July ten weeks 
Trek May-June four weeks 

Bill Atkinson 
MOUNTAIN GUIDES 

144 MacKenzie Drive, Twizel, New Zealand 
Ph 64 3 435 0864 Fax 64 3 435 0765 




At Ida Bay Jeff Butt and other Southern 
Caving Society members have added another 
entrance to Exit Cave by pushing Half-way 
Hole to make a connection. This takes the 
known number of entrances to 13. 

Stephen Bunton 

OVERSEAS 


Greenlink to Middle Earth 

Some of the sting has gone out of the tail of 
Greenlink, one of New Zealand's most famous 
sporting caves. Exploration trips took on 
mammoth proportions when after numerous 
wet pitches, the two sumps at -287 metres 
were dived to reveal a further 44 metre pitch 
and several rock-piles before the cave termin¬ 
ated. Free-diving these two sumps proved a 
great psychological barrier for most cavers 
and round trips to the bottom took about 18 
hours. Now cavers are spared the ordeal. A 
recent connection from Middle Earth, 
discovered by Lindsay Main, reduces the time 
for a bottoming trip to a mere hour and a half. 

SB 



Gary Ball 

This high-profile and most experienced of 
New Zealand's high-altitude mountaineers 
died of pulmonary oedema on Dhaulagiri 
(8167 metres) in early October while attempt¬ 
ing the original route with his usual partner. 
Bob Hall. (See next item for more on this peak.) 

Colin Monteath 

Dhaulagiri expedition 

Eleven climbers from the Army Alpine 
Association left Sydney in April to attempt 
the first Australian ascent of the world's 
seventh- highest mountain, Dhaulagiri (8167 
metres) in western Nepal. The team, led by 
Zac Zaharias, included two alpine guides 
from New Zealand and one British officer on 
exchange in Australia. 

After spending four days in Kathmandu 
and Pokhara in preparation, the team trekked 
into Base Camp at 4600 metres by the Myagdi 
Kola River valley, a spectacular and little- 
travelled route. Climbing began with a foray 
by four climbers into an ice-fall spilling from 
the North-east Col between Dhaulagiri and 
Tukche. A safer route was found to the side of 
the ice-fall and Camp One was established on 
the col at 5800 metres. Climbing in two teams, 
further camps were established at 6500 metres 
and 7100 metres on the original North-east 
Spur route. As conditions below Camp Two 
consisted of soft snow deteriorating rapidly 
throughout the day, skis were often used for 
carrying loads. Rope was fixed from 6900 
metres to 7400 metres as this part of the route 
was a mixture of steepening, deep snow 
broken by stretches of hard ice. 

Camp Four was established at 7500 metres 
in poor weather by four climbers hoping to 
make a summit attempt the following day. The 
next day McCourt descended because of 
illness; later that day, while he was shovelling 
snow, Zaharias's tent was blown off the ridge 
losing his pack, sleeping-bag, stove, food and 
radio. After spending a further two nights 
confined to the remaining tent by extremely 
high winds, Zaharias, Strohfeldt and Whetu 
decided to descend. 

Due to the condition of the climbers and the 
planned departure date from Base Camp, no 
further summit attempts were possible. The 
trek out passed through the Kali Gandaki 
valley between the Annapurna and Dhau¬ 
lagiri massifs, with the team returning to 
Australia in early June. 

Mick McCourt 


Deepest dye trace 

Sistema Cheve in Oaxaca, Mexico, has become 
the world's deepest cave system at 2525 
metres with a positive dye trace from Cueve 
Cheve to Agua Fria de Santa Ana. The dye 
took ten days to travel the intervening 18 
kilometres. While the dye trace was carried 
out in 1990, the accurate depth has only just 
been calculated using the Global Positioning 
System. The cave system has not yet been fully 
explored. The total depth from its highest 
point, Cueva Escondida, is 1386 metres which 
still makes Cheve the world's sixth-deepest 
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MERRELL 

The state of the art in sport sandals 
has moved to Merrell. 



Distributed by Ansco Pty Ltd, Ph (03) 459 5111, Fax (03) 459 3450 


Visually and technologically 
different, Merrell’s begin 
where the others leave off. 
The Merrell patented 
innovations take sandals to 
new levels of performance 
and comfort. And they have 
a fit and feel that are 
typically Merrell. 


Moulded Support Struts anchor the 
foot for support and control. 

Closure systems 
for total control 

Merrell’s sandal technology 
effectively eliminates the 
slop and rock common to 
most sandals. 

At the heel our sandals 
feature a Strap and Strut 
Assembly. This three-part 
system anchors, controls 
and supports the foot. It’s 
built around our thermo¬ 
plastic Moulded Support 
Struts. In effect, they form 
an open-backed heel 
counter that provides a firm 
mooring for the foot. 

For fine tuning of fit, the 
straps of our Double Ankle 
Closure adjust 
independently behind the 


Merrell’s patented Air-Cushion 
Mid-sole absorbs shock and 
stabilizes your foot. 

body’s weight. When 
compressed, the Air 
Cushion creates a heel cup 
that works with our Strap 
and Strut Assembly to keep 
the heel centred and 
supported for improved fit 
and control. 


heel and across the instep. 
To complete the system, our 
Cross-over Closure is a 
four-point wrap at the toes 
that eliminates annoying foot 
flop and wash-out. 

Men’s and women’s feet 
differ anatomically. Merrell 
offers sandals that in profile 
and sizing truly - and 
separately - fit the feet of 
men and women. 
Merrell’s 
Air-Cushion 
Mid-sole 

Under the heel, the air-filled 
chamber of our Air Cushion 
Mid-sole compresses to 
dissipate impact and absorb 
shock that in each stride can 
be as high as four times the 


Merrell’s Patented Fulcrum Mid-sole 

Merrell’s patented Fulcrum Mid-sole takes sandals to a new 
level of performance. Fulcrum technology builds in extra 
cushioning at the heel, increased stability in mid-stride and a 
propulsive, ‘rolling effect’ off 
the toes. 

Ground gripping 
control 


Models Available 

BAJA 

Sizes Men 7-14 (full sizes) 
Women 5-10 (full sizes) 
Weight 550 g 
Colour Slate Blue/Purple 

BELIZE 

Sizes Men 7-14 (full sizes) 
Women 5-10 (full sizes) 
Weight 500 g 

Colour Cobalt/Deep Water 

HATTERAS 

Sizes Men 7-14 (full sizes) 
Women 5-10 (full sizes) 
Weight 400 g 
Colour Ultramarine/Purple 

MONTEREY 

Sizes Men 7-14 (full sizes) 
Women 5-10 (full sizes) 
Weight 400 g 
Colour Dark Spruce/Plum 






















J HE ALPS ON THE CROSS 

Environmental values crucified for alpine resorts 



Environmental vandalism on 
Australia's alpine area 

A recent Editorial (.Wild no 46) highlighted the 
environmental vandalism being wrought on 
Australia's alpine area through the mish-mash 
of road scars, high-rise buildings, steel towers, 
ski lifts, vast car-parks and ski runs that are 
changing the face of our fragile alpine region. 
Unfortunately, recent research conducted by 
the Victorian National Parks Association 
reveals that the situation continues to 
deteriorate. 

Speaking at Mt Hotham Alpine Resort on 
the opening weekend of the 1993 ski season, 
the Victorian Minister for Conservation & 
Natural Resources, Geoff Coleman, outlined 
some of his government's grand plans for the 
future of the resort. These were reported to 
include a new skier bridge over the Alpine 
Road linking the upper and lower slopes of the 
resort and the construction of ski lifts and 
trails on the vast, untouched terrain to the east 
of Swindlers Creek. 

The development of the Swindlers Creek 
area has the potential to double the size of the 
existing Mt Hotham Alpine Resort and will no 
doubt seriously impact on the nature con¬ 
servation values of the area. The VNPA is 
alarmed at the way in which the minister's 
comments appear to pre-empt the results of 
current environmental assessments of 
Swindlers Creek and has called for a full 
environmental impact statement to be pre¬ 
pared before the commencement of any 

Meanwhile, a wilderness area of high 
conservation significance is under threat from 
the proposed expansion of Mt Baw Baw 
Alpine Resort into the Baw Baw National 
Park. The Land Conservation Council has 
proposed that Neulyne Plain, a broad, open, 
sloping gully within the Baw Baw National 
Park, be developed for downhill skiing 
through the installation of ski lifts and runs. 

Neulyne Plain is recognized as suitable 
habitat for the rare Baw Baw frog, listed as a 
threatened species under the Flora and Fauna 
Guarantee Act, and is zoned as a Special 
Protection Area under the Baw Baw National 
Park plan of management. An additional 
study of Baw Baw National Park, conducted 
by the Department of Conservation & Natural 
Resources, found Neulyne Plain to be an area 
of national botanical significance and of global 
zoological significance. Neulyne Plain is 
currently listed on the Register of the National 
Estate and is included in an Australian Alps 
World Heritage Nomination Proposal. 

What makes this proposed expansion even 
more extraordinary is the LCC's previous 
recognition of the significance of Neulyne 
Plain in its 1991 Wilderness Special 
Investigation. There, the LCC recommended 
that Neulyne Plain be protected from 
development and reserved as a remote and 
natural area. Subsequently, the National Parks 


Without snow-cover, Heavenly Valley at Mt 
Hotham loses something of its divine beauty. 
Jamie Pittock 

(Wilderness) Act 1992 protects Neulyne Plain 
and other remote and natural areas by 
requiring the Director of National Parks to 
ensure that no new structures are built or 
facilities installed in the area. 

A cloud still hangs over the future status 
and management of Lake Mountain. Conser¬ 
vationists have long argued that the sig¬ 
nificant conservation values of Lake 
Mountain warrant its protection in a National 
Park. Popular with Melbourne ski-tourers and 
walkers alike. Lake Mountain is the most 
westerly subalpine area in Australia and 
supports a diverse array of communities and 
individual species of flora and fauna, some of 
which are classified as rare or endangered. 
These include Leadbeaters possum, dusky 
antechinus, Baw Baw daisy and the lilac berry. 

As a result, conservationists applauded the 
Land Conservation Council's recommenda¬ 
tion that Lake Mountain be included in the 
proposed Central Highlands National Park, 
but have expressed alarm at the suggestion by 
the LCC that areas of the mountain be 
managed by the Alpine Resorts Commission. 
The VNPA claims that the ARC has a poor 
track record of environmental mismanage¬ 
ment and believes that the use of Lake 
Mountain for both conservation and rec¬ 
reation needs to be balanced. According to the 
VNPA, the Department of Conservation & 
Natural Resources is the only agency capable 
of achieving this balance. 

A planning permit application recently 
approved by the ARC will result in the 
expansion of Falls Creek Alpine Resort into an 
area enacted by State Parliament to be 
included in the Alpine National Park. Upon 
inspecting plans submitted with an applica¬ 


tion for the construction of a T-bar ski lift in 
the vicinity of the existing Lakeside poma at 
Falls Creek, the VNPA found that a portion of 
the proposed 800 metre ski lift lies within the 
Rocky Valley-Pretty Valley area, currently 
enacted to be included in the Alpine National 
Park. 

The LCC recommended in 1983 that the 
Rocky Valley-Pretty Valley area be added to 
the Alpine National Park and be managed by 
the National Parks Service. This recommenda¬ 
tion was supported by both government and 
opposition parties in State Parliament. 
Legislation for the Alpine National Park was 
passed in May 1989 and the park was formally 
proclaimed in December 1989. However, the 
Rocky Valley-Pretty Valley area is yet to be 
proclaimed as the land must be transferred 
from the State Electricity Commission before 
proclamation. 

The VNPA considers the expansion of 
downhill skiing facilities is an inappropriate 
use for the popular Rocky Valley-Pretty 
Valley area and has objected to the planning 
application on the grounds that approval 
would contradict the LCC's 1983 recom¬ 
mendations, the spirit and intent of the Alpine 
National Park legislation and the Alpine 
National Park management plan. 

Speculation is again rife about the future of 
Victoria's Mt Stirling following media reports 
that Victorian Treasurer Alan Stockdale and 
Minister for Conservation & Natural Re¬ 
sources Geoff Coleman recently inspected the 
mountain in the company of representatives 
of the ARC and the Mt Buller Ski Lift Com¬ 
pany. The ARC released a 'Mount Stirling 
Development Strategy' in 1989 which en¬ 
visaged the construction of a downhill ski 
resort on the mountain together with the 
possibility of running an aerial gondola from 
nearby Mt Buller to provide skier access to Mt 
Stirling! 
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Efforts by both the VNPA and the local 
Mansfield Shire Council to clarify the status of 
the development strategy have met with a 
wall of silence from the ARC and attempts are 
now under way by the VNPA to determine 
ARC plans for this popular ski-touring 
mountain through the Freedom of Information 
Act. See Action Box item 1. 
fames Ensor 

ACF summer Coastwalk 

This summer the Australian Conservation 
Foundation is organizing a coast walk from St 
Kilda Beach to Bondi to focus attention on the 
range of pressing environmental issues 
relating to our coastal zone. 

'From increasing urban and tourist 
development to pollution from industry and 
over-fishing, there are many crucial issues we 
must tackle now if we are to have any chance 
of ensuring sustainable activity in coastal 
regions', said ACF coastal campaigner 
Margaret McDonald. 

Coastwalk aims to involve local commun¬ 
ities and encourage those connected and 
concerned with the coast to walk all or part of 
the journey. See Action Box item 2. 


Green Bond 

The Australian Conservation Foundation, 
together with The Over 50s Friendly Society, 


ders can take action on the following 
ters covered in Green Pages in this iss 

1 Contact the Victorian National Parks 
Association for further information on 
proposals to expand the alpine resorts. Express 
your views on these to Ministers Birrell — 1 
Coleman. 

2 Walking groups and individuals interest¬ 
ed in finding out more about Coastwalk 
and how to register should contact Margaret 
McDonald, Australian Conservation Founda- 
n. Telephone (03) 4161166. 

3 Information about the ACF Green Bond is 
available from ACF. For information, tele¬ 
phone (03) 416 1166 or 008 032 510. 

4 For further information on these and 
other environmental issues in 
Northern Territory, contact Jamie Pittock at the 
Environment Centre NT. Telephone him 
(089) 811984. 

5 Write to the Premier of NSW, John Fahey; 

the Minister for the Environment, Chris 
Hartcher; and the Leader of the Opposition, 
Bob Carr (Parliament House, Macquarie St, 
Sydney 2000) requesting that they support 
legislation to make the Gardens of Stone a 
National Park. 


6 For further information on logging in the 
Coolangubra wilderness and approp¬ 
riate protest action, contact Tom McLoughlin 
at the Wilderness Society, Sydney. Telephone 
(02)2677929. 


7 For futher information on the Wild Forests 
94 conference, telephone (03) 650 8296. 

8 For further information on government 
plans to set target numbers for endanger¬ 
ed species in areas to be logged, contact Fenella 
Barry at the Wilderness Society, Melbourne. 
Telephone (03) 670 5229. 


has established ACF Green Bond—an 
environmentally ethical investment fund. The 
aim is to provide financially sound investment 
while at the same time supporting projects 
beneficial to the Australian environment. See 
Action Box item 3. 



Visitors may soon pay park fees to experience the 
spectacular beauty of Katherine Gorge in 
Nitmiluk National Park. Rob Jung. Right, how did 
George Quaid come to control ten per cent of the 
eastern coastline of Cape York? Kerry TrapneU 



Park-use fees 

The board of the Nitmiluk National Park 
(which includes Katherine Gorge) proposes to 
introduce park-use fees. Nitmiluk is one of the 
most popular National Parks in Australia and 
the proposed fees would be used to contribute 
to the cost of maintaining the park's 
conservation values and facilities. 

Nitmiluk is land owned by the Jawoyn 
people. Park fees would help to enable 
Aboriginal communities to establish busi¬ 
nesses employing their people based on 
sustainable land management. Management 
of National Parks to benefit both people and 
the environment is the crux of the 
Mabo/National Parks debate; see Wild no 50. 

Budget victim 

The federal budget included a welcome 16.5 
per cent increase in the environment portfolio. 
However, the budget also proposed cuts of 
more than $1 million to the Office of the 
Supervising Scientist. This places the World 
Heritage wetlands of Kakadu at greater risk 
from uranium-mining and seriously affects 
traditional owners and the tourism industry. 
The OSS has been the main source of credible 
environmental monitoring of uranium¬ 
mining in the Alligator River region. 

Planning Bill opposition 

Environmental groups are opposing the 
Northern Territory Planning Bill 1993, tabled in 
the Legislative Assembly in July. The 
provision for rezoning approvals to be 
fast-tracked in just seven days, instead of 
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allowing the normal 28 days' exhibition time, 
gives little opportunity for public debate and 
influence in town planning. Jamie Pittock 
from the Environment Centre NT claims that 
the bill fails to address the three basic 
problems with Territory planning: 'Unfettered 
ministerial discretion, secrecy and lack of 
provision for legitimate third-party appeals'. 
See Action Box item 4. 

QUEENSLAND 


Starcke sale 

The Wilderness Society has called for a full 
and independent inquiry into the deals which 
resulted in controversial land developer 



George Quaid controlling ten per cent of the 
eastern coastline of Cape York. The land, 
known as Starcke, has been offered for sale on 
the USA property market for $US18 million. 

The region contains a whole mountain 
range, 100 kilometres of coastline, five 
mangrove systems, extensive forests and 
wetlands. It also has the largest sea-grass beds 
and dugong populations on the east coast of 
Australia, isolated pockets of rain forest, a 
wide range of flora and fauna, rocky 
escarpments and coral reefs. The region is 
home to the Guugu-Yimidhirr and the 
Guugu-Gambil-Mugu tribes. 

Organic cotton picking 

Australia's first organic cotton farm has been 
established in Goondiwindi, Queensland. 
Run by the Coulton brothers, the 1000 acre 
farm is expected to yield 2200 bales of cotton 
a crop. 

More insecticides are sprayed on cotton 
than on any other crop. Australia is the 
world's 13th-largest cotton producer. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Great North Walk—watch out for the 
bullets 

Hornsby Council has closed a section of the 
Great North Walk north of Sydney. The walk, 
which extends from Sydney to Newcastle, 
passes behind Hornsby Rifle Range. 

Fearing a large insurance pay-out if anyone 
were struck by a stray bullet, the council 
decided to close the walk. The walk was 
opened as a Bicentennial Project in 1988 cost¬ 
ing almost $1 million. The route behind the 
rifle-range has been used for a long time, 
having previously formed part of the Benowie 
Track. 
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Dine Out with Alliance 





When you re far from home, be 
prepared with Alliance Freeze Dri pre 
cooked meals. Nutritious, ultra¬ 
light and ruggedly packed, these 
easy-to-prepare 
meals will go as 
far as you do. 

Alliance 
Freeze Dri — 
where ‘dining 
ouf takes on 
a whole new 
meaning. 


Alliance Freeze Dri 


Alliance Foods Limited 
PO Box 845, Invercargill, New Zealand 
Telephone (03) 214 2700 

Fax (03) 214 2719 


Australian Distributors: Richards McCallum (Aust) Pty Ltd Phone (03) 419 4211 / Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd Phone (02) 517 1338 



Arkos Cortina Lite 
Hiking Boots 

You may not have been to the Dolomite 
mountains in Italy, but your boots have . . . 
that is, if your boots are the Italian-made 
Arkos. Research and development use the 
advice and support of alpine guides and 
climbers. Their philosophy is simple: make 
walking boots lightweight, comfortable and 
durable. Cortina Lites are double stitched 
around the tongue and heel for extra strength. 
One-piece full-grain leather upper supporting 
feet in comfort. Two-piece sculpted collar for 
perfect flexibillity and a firm fit. Soft, full-grain 
leather lining and collar. Multi-layer shock¬ 
absorbing microporous rubber midsole. 

Skywalk sole with deep lug pattern for perfect 
grip and stability on all terrains plus heel 
and toe reinforcement. For those who 
appreciate comfortable, lightweight boots when 
walking. 

At an Intertrek store near you for only $239 


Torre Mountain Craft 185 Moggill Road, Taringa 4068. Phone (07) 870 2699 
Mountain Equipment 491 Kent Street, Sydney 2000. Phone (02) 264 3146 
Bushcraft Equipment 29 Stewart Street, Wollongong 2500. Phone (042) 29 6748 1 

Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 47 Wollongong Street, Fyshwick 2609. Phone (06) 280 6033 .! 
Jurkiewrcz Adventure Sports 4 Oatley Court, Belconnen 2617. Phone (06) 253 2699 J 
The Outdoor Experience 518 Macauley Street, Albury 2640. Phone (060) 21 5755 £ 

The Wilderness Shop 1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 3128. Phone (03) 898 3742 
Jolly Swagman 107 Elizabeth Street. Hobart 7000. Phone (002) 34 3999 
Bogong 374 Little Bourke Street. Melbourne 3000. Phone (03) 600 0599 
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AUSTRALIA’S CLIMBING MAGAZINE 

W ow, for the first time, Rock, Australia’s 
climbing magazine, is available on 
subscription. That means that you can have 
the latest on Australian rockclimbing and 
mountaineering delivered to your door twice 
a year. And you can save money at the same 
time 

Order a Rock subscription now and save up 
to $6.10 OFF the cover price. Not only will 
you be covered against price increases for 
the duration of your subscription, but if you 
wish to cancel your subscription for any 
reason we’ll give you a full pro rata refund 
for all unmailed copies. 

Just choose the term you prefer and send 
us payment with your name and address. 
Alternatively, you can phone (03 826 8483) 
or fax (03 826 3787) with your credit card 
details. 

■ 3 years (6 issues) 
$41.60 save $6.10 
■ 2 years (4 issues) 
$29.30 save $2.50 
■ 1 year (2 issues) 

$15.90 

Occf lf v° u are among the first 50 
fOO l people who mention this 
advertisement when ordering a new three- 
year subscription to Rock (for yourself or as 
a gift), we’ll send you a Rock guidebook to 
Sydney and the Sea Cliffs, or Frog Buttress, 
or Cosmic County, or Tarana FREE! 
(These guidebooks have plastic covers and 
are valued at $7.95 each.) 

Wild Publications Pty Ud 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 
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The Confederation of Bushwalking Clubs 
has expressed concern that the council 
decided to close the track without consulting 
bushwalking groups. Possible solutions to the 
problem include moving the rifle-range, 
re-routing the walk and erecting a shield 
between walkers and shooters. 

Those travelling the walk while a solution is 
found are advised to take a substantial detour 
or wear bullet-proof armour. 

Roger Lembit 


to protect some of the finest walks and 
canyoning trips in the Blue Mountains, 
including the popular Rocky Creek canyon 
visited by over 3000 people each year. It also 
aims to protect the outstanding pagoda 
landscapes on Airly Mesa, currently 
threatened by a proposed mine. 

The area was first proposed as National 
Park in 1932 by the National Parks & Primitive 
Areas Council, and since then by the National 
Trust, the Colo Committee, the Federation of 



On shaky ground; a NSW Liberal Senator inspects 
the Gardens of Stone. Andrew Cox 

Kosciusko under attack 

Kosciusko National Park will be bombarded 
by more than rain, hail, snow and strong 
winds next winter if the Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-Electric Authority has its way. Despite 
strong opposition in 1983, the authority plans 
to proceed with a cloud-seeding experiment 
that may increase the snow season by three to 
four days and add extra water to its dams. 

Particles of cloud-seeding agent will be 
fired from 32 separate propane-powered 
generators, triggered by remote control when 
weather conditions are correct. The generators 
will be mounted on trailers and positioned 
throughout the National Park. Their exact 
locations were not revealed in the draft 
Commonwealth environmental impact state- 

Andrew Cox 

Mining ruins Gardens of Stone 

An area known as the Gardens of Stone, in the 
western Blue Mountains just north of Lithgow, 
is being ruined by mine subsidence. Cliff 
collapses and related surface fissures caused 
by coal-mining are blighting the landscape. 
(Also see the report in Wild no 50.) 

The Department of Mineral Resources has 
monitored 179 cliff collapses at two collieries 
in the western coalfield. Such damage is 
continuing unabated. To save part of this 
scenic area, independent NSW Parliament¬ 
arian, Clover Moore, has proposed legislation 
to secure 18 000 hectares of World Heritage 
quality scenery on the rim of the Wolgan and 
Capertee valleys. This legislation is intended 


Bushwalking Clubs and, most recently, by the 
Colong Foundation for Wilderness. See Action 
Box item 5. 

Keith Muir 

Guy Fawkes mining 

An alluvial gold-mine has been approved on 
the edge of Guy Fawkes National Park and 
within the identified Guy Fawkes Wilderness 
in northern NSW. The mine will process most 
of the river bank along a 13 kilometre section 
of the Sara River, habitat of the rare and 
vulnerable brush-tailed rock wallaby. 

AC 

Coolangubra logging protest 

On 20 September approximately 50 members 
of the Wilderness Society and local conser¬ 
vationists launched a peaceful blockade and 
tree-sitting protest against the logging of 
compartment 1402, in what remains of the 
Coolangubra wilderness in the south-east 
forests of NSW. The subject of two logging 
bans in early 1992,1402 contains forest giants 
over 65 metres tall and 10 metres round, as 
well as many rare and endangered faunae 
such as the southern brown bandicoot, 
yellow-bellied glider and powerful owl. 

Premier Fahey and Prime Minister Keating 
agreed last year to protect old-growth and 
wilderness forests (including 1402 until a 
national reserve system was set up) under 
their National Forests Policy. In defiance of 
this conservation commitment, the NSW State 
Forestry agency is to log 400-year-old forest 
giants for woodchips. 

Only 2.5 per cent of NSW is covered with 
wilderness forests (large, intact forest areas 
not yet fragmented), and overall five per cent 
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Guides out now! 

See your local stockist or 
write to us at the 
above address. 
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a Therm-a-Rest’R 
Chair Kit. Sleeping 
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sitting comfort. 
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support and relax in 
a Therm-a-Rest’R chair. 
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nights sleep outdoors. 
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of all NSW forests are still of old-growth 
quality. See Action Box item 6. 

Jervis Bay threat 

A special meeting of representatives of 
Australia's major environmental organiza¬ 
tions recently unanimously called upon the 
Federal and NSW Governments to invoke the 
fullest degree of environmental protection for 
Jervis Bay. 

The groups believe that the high-quality 
conservation values of Jervis Bay are 
increasingly threatened by the Department of 
Defence's persistent efforts to use Sydney's 
Olympic bid to support its push to relocate the 
Newington armaments depot from Honebush 
Bay. 

For further information, contact any of the 
major environmental groups. 

Budawang and Ettrema nomination 

A nomination for the Budawang and Ettrema 
wilderness areas to be protected under the 
NSW Wilderness Act was made by the 
University of NSW Bushwalking and 
Mountaineering Club and subsequently 
modified by the NSW Nature Conservation 
Council. An area of98 984 hectares was finally 
identified as wilderness by the NSW National 
Parks & Wildlife Service in an assessment 
report released on 21 June. 

Formally known as the Ettrema/Budawang 
Wilderness Area, it incorporates the already 
declared Ettrema Wilderness Area (the 
southern side of the Shoalhaven River), 
extensions to the eastern Ettrema boundary, 
the entire Budawang Range and almost the 
whole Budawang National Park. The Nowra- 
Nerriga road and a power line split the 
southern (Budawang) from the northern 
(Ettrema) section. About 15 per cent of the 
identified wilderness covers largely undis¬ 
turbed State forest; over one per cent, freehold 
and leasehold land; 12 per cent, vacant crown 
land and the remainder, existing National 
Parks. The NPWS recommends that the entire 
area be incorporated into National Parks, and 
the Ettrema and Clyde Rivers declared Wild 
and Scenic Rivers. 

Public submissions commenting on the 
wilderness assessment report closed on 21 
October. The decision now rests with the NSW 
Cabinet. 

AC 

VICTORIA 


Wild Forests 94 

Wild is one of the sponsors of Wild Forests 94, 
a major conference exploring the future of East 
Gippsland's forests. Keynote speaker at the 
conference will be David Bellamy, and other 
speakers will discuss the economic, 
ecological, local and other issues surrounding 
East Gippsland's forests. The conference is a 
joint initiative of several conservation 
organizations. Charles McCubbin is the 
patron of the conference, which will be held in 
East Gippsland from 18 to 20 March 1994. See 
Action Box item 7. 

Central Highlands delay 

Victoria's Land Conservation Council (LCC) 
has delayed the release of final recommend¬ 
ations for the establishment of the proposed 
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Central Highlands National Park in the State's 
popular mountain-ash forests to the east of 
Melbourne until early 1994 pending the 
completion of a joint study of national estate 
values of the Central Highlands forests which 
is currently being conducted by the Australian 
Heritage Commission and the Department of 
Conservation & Natural Resources. 

The LCC's proposed park has been strongly 
criticized by conservationists and bushwalk- 
ers for the inadequate protection it will 
provide for flora and fauna and the lack of 
provision for public reaction. The Victorian 
National Parks Association is investigating 11 
areas of high nature conservation significance 
and recreation potential with a view to 
immediate addition to the proposed National 
Park. 

JE 



Overlooking the Clyde Gorge and identified 
Budawang wilderness. Will declaration follow? 
Andrew Cox 

Limiting species 

Flora and fauna management proposals were 
unveiled in an East Gippsland Forest Manage¬ 
ment Area Committee meeting in August. The 
Department of Conservation & Natural Re¬ 
sources has set target or 'representative' 
numbers of endangered species. These in¬ 
clude 500 pairs of potoroos and 100 pairs of 
powerful owls. If these numbers are found 
within National Parks, it means that potoroo 
zones and powerful owl habitat can be logged. 

The Wilderness Society has reacted angrily 
to the notion of limiting the number of birds 
or animals to that which will enable an 
endangered species to survive. See Action Box 


Concerns over AMCOR 

Concerns over AMCOR's proposed acquisi¬ 
tion of North Broken Hill's paper mer¬ 
chandising and manufacturing operations 
have prompted the Tasmanian Greens to join 
forces with the Wilderness Society in Mel- 

Two major problem areas flagged by 
Tasmanian Greens' forestry spokesperson Peg 
Putt MHA are: wood supply to Victorian and 
Tasmanian mills from contentious areas of 
native forests; and possible monopoly control 
of paper merchandising leading to increased 
prices for fine papers and less availability of 
recycled papers. 
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Optimus for 



Optimus International of Sweden—manufacturer of liquid- 
fuel cooking stoves for 90 years. Whether you’re planning 
an expedition to the Himalayas or a walk in the Australian 
bush, join the professionals. For reliability, light weight and 
efficiency in outdoor cooking, you can depend on Optimus! 



◄ 123R Climber 

A classic. Ultra-light unleaded- 
petrol/Shellite stove. Lid can 
serve as a cooking pot. 
Efficiency can be increased by 
using an optional mini-pump— 
great for cold weather. 

Weight: 0.55 kilograms 
Packed size: 0 9-5 x 13 
centimetres 

Tank capacity: 0.12 litres 
Burning time: 1 hour 15 
minutes 


8R Hunter ► 

Self-pressurizing unleaded-petrol/Shellite 
burner in a robust, stable, compact case. 
Optional mini-pump—great for cold 
weather. 

Weight: 0.6 kilograms 
Packed size: 13 x 13 x 8 centimetres 
Tank capacity: 0.13 litres 
Burning time: 50 minutes 



81 Trapper A 

Innovative, efficient, simple to use 
and very safe. Burns methylated 
spirits; cooks in two-thirds of the 
time taken by its nearest competitors. 

Integrated windshield, two pots (1.9 
and 2.1 litres), frying-pan and handle 
included. 

Weight: 0.97 kilograms 
Packed size: 0 20.5 x 11 cm 
Tank capacity: 0.25 litres 
Burning time: 2 hours (approx.) 

n oniMiis 


Optimus 81 Trapper— 
putting safety first 

• Safe-fill and fuel measure for no¬ 
spills filling and no-leaks carrying 

• Long burning time minimizes refills 
during operation 

• External flame-level adjustment lever 
for fine control—without burning 
your fingers 

• Overflow control 

• Burns low-volatility methylated 


Distributed by 

Phone 
Melbourne 
_ r E (03) 419 4211 

RICHARDS Fax 
McCALLUM (03) 417 1610 
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Derwent reprieve 

No more mercury or chlorine will pollute the 
Derwent River now that the Australian 
Newsprint Mills plant in Boyer has bowed to 
pressure from environmental groups and has 
stopped using chlorine bleaching. From 
December, ANM will eliminate the use of 
chlorine-based brightening chemicals in 
favour of the environmentally preferable 
hydrogen peroxide. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Maralinga: the UK to pay 

The UK Government has agreed to contribute 
$45 million towards the cost of cleaning up the 
radioactive areas of Maralinga damaged 
during atomic testing after the Second World 
War. The $45 million will barely go half-way 
toward the expected $101 million cost of the 
clean-up operation. The settlement, which 
was accepted by the Federal,_Cabinet in June, 
does not include any compensation to the 
Aboriginal owners of the land, the Tjarutja 
people. 

OVERSEAS 


Hydroelectricity doubts 

Hydroelectricity may not be such an environ¬ 
mentally friendly source of power after all. 
Reported in New Scientist, a Canadian study 
has found that some hydroelectric reservoirs 
give off as much carbon dioxide and methane 
(the two most important causes of the man¬ 
made greenhouse effect) as coal-fired 
power-stations producing a similar amount of 
electricity. 

According to John Rud and colleagues from 
the Canadian Government's Freshwater 
Institute in Winnipeg, the problem results 
from forests, soils and peat bogs being flooded 
by the reservoirs. Once these are flooded they 
decompose, releasing the gases. 

To date, emissions from hydroelectric 
reservoirs have not been taken into account in 
assessments of national emissions of green¬ 
house gases. 

Siberian forest threat 

One-third of the planet's old-growth forests 
are in Siberia (more than in the Amazon basin), 
and the Botcha River basin is one of the last 
two areas of pristine forest left on the Siberian 
east coast. A logging company is negotiating a 
90-year licence and intends to clear more than 
half a million hectares over the next 20 years. 
According to a report in Native Forest Network 
—Northern Hemisphere, trees will be bought for 
the price of a box of matches (five rubles) but 
the logging company hopes to make $25-$36 
million profit annually. 

Military might 

Petroleum products used by the USA Defence 
Department could run the entire urban public 
and private mass-transit system for about 14 
years. The Devil's Advocate reports that 86 per 
cent of all USA government energy is used by 
the military. ■ 


Readers' contributions to this department, including 
colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 
words are more likely to be printed. Send to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 


























THE BEST WAY 
TO TEST A NEW 
SLEEPING BAG. 



Before you buy, look for the individually numbered Dacron Quallofil® 7 label. It means that the 
item is certified by Du Pont and is your assurance that it will perform. No other filling is branded 
in this way. It’s the best test there is. Only Du Pont makes Dacron Quallofil® 7. 


TECHNOLOGY THAT KEEPS YOU WARM. 







JUPPIE WALKING 

Using cellular phones in the bush, by John Hillard 


F ancy being able to check out the latest 
market prices from the summit of Mt 
Kosciusko? If so, you may already be carrying 
your mobile phone on bushwalks. But even if 
you're an ordinary, garden-variety bush- 
walker rather than a young, upwardly mobile 
currency trader, this article will be of interest, 
especially for gear freaks. 

Once mobile phones can reliably receive 
and transmit from the high country, they will 
have great potential for helping parties to deal 
with emergencies. Think of the possibilities. A 
member of your group breaks a femur while 
cornice jumping, so you just whip out your 
'mobile' and dial direct to the friendly folk at 
Police Search and Rescue. If you were to try it 
now, you might not get through due to the 
limited coverage of the current system. But 
never fear, the technology to transmit from 
virtually anywhere (except caves) is just 
round the comer. 

Many people, if they've read this far, will be 
aghast at the very idea of allowing technology 
like this to be part of bushwalking and ski 
touring. It will be seen, quite rightly, as a 
further erosion of the self-reliance and 
simplicity that should be features of outdoor 
activities. But, whether we like it or not, this 
technology is only a few years away. Rather 
than ignore it, we'd best start thinking now 
about how to get some benefit from it while 
avoiding the pitfalls. 

The potential benefit from faster Search and 
Rescue response to serious emergencies 
should be pretty clear, particularly if you're 
the owner of the broken femur. A further 
benefit of carrying phones on trips is that it 
may help to prevent Search and Rescue from 
being called out needlessly. You would be able 
to let them know, for example, if your party 
was overdue but capable of getting out under 
its own steam. 

However, these benefits also have a flip 
side. Facilitating communication with rescue 
services could encourage people to tackle trips 
beyond their capability, secure in the know¬ 
ledge that they can whistle up a helicopter 
when they come unstuck. This problem is 
avoidable, but at a cost to responsible out¬ 
doors people—a rapid shift to 'user pays' for 
emergency services. 

If you can't stand people who bring radio 
and Walkman on trips, you're really going to 
love the advent of mobile phones. But, as 
usual, it's not the technology that's the 
problem but the way it is used. I would be 
pretty annoyed with someone who produced 
a phone at every rest stop simply to check the 
football scores. But I wouldn't have a problem 
with a leader carrying a phone on a trip 
provided there was an understanding that it 
should not come out of the pack except in an 
emergency. In this respect, it would be no 
different from carrying a first aid kit. Any 
problems with phones being put to trivial use 


A young upwardly mobile currency trader can 
now enjoy that downhill run secure in the 
knowledge that the dollar is holding steady. 
Leigh-Ann Eldridge 

can also be resolved by being more selective in 
choosing with whom you walk or ski. 

Now, let's look in a bit more detail at why 
mobile phone technology isn't yet at the stage 
where it can be reliably used on trips. The big 
problem is coverage. In the mountainous areas 
of Australia's east coast, reception is likely to 
be patchy (as the coverage maps for New 
South Wales and Victorian alpine areas 
indicate). Both current mobile phone tech¬ 
nologies—the new digital and the older 
analogue—are 'terrestrial' systems. That is, 
your phone has to be within range of a base 
station, most of which cluster around the main 


population centres. So, in many areas of 
interest to bushwalkers and ski tourers, your 
mobile phone will not work because there's a 
mountain in the way. The next generation of 
technology offers the solution to this: you dial 
(literally 'up') by your local satellite. Telecom 
expects that the new satellite technology will 
be introduced later this decade. 

If you're not prepared to wait that long, and 
are willing to put up with limitations, the 
existing mobile phone systems have potential 
use. But if you are going to carry a phone, 
accept that it is not reliable and is, at best, only 
a supplement to normal safety measures. 

Some of the problems you will encounter in 
using the existing systems, and possible 
solutions, are: 

1 Coverage. Although you are unlikely to be 
able to dial in from the bottom of a gorge, you 












NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 



15 years ago a company called Nikwax was established in 
England with high ambitions — to develop for outdoor people the 
best waterproofing in the world, 
lb achieve that goal, a policy of innovation combined with a 
responsible approach to the environment has been rigorously 
applied. Nikwax has created a range of waterproofing products 
which are second to none 



Ttevor Willis treats his boots with Nikwax during the 
1992 MATHO KANGRI EXPEDITION. 


i THE FOUR NIKWAX PRODUCTS 
FOR LEATHER FOOTWEAR 


1 NIKWAX 
WATERPROOFING WAX 
FOR LEATHER 

A soft wax paste which liquifies at 
around blood temperature, and when 
applied to leather it cures to a tough, 
flexible and waterproof film. 

Usage: For waterpoofing leather 
boots and shoes which are subjected 
to very wet conditions, eg trail¬ 
walking boots, climbing boots, hunting 
boots, working boots and motor-cycle 
boots. For oil-tanned and chrome 
leathers. 

Key Advantage: Nikwax Waterproofing 
Wax does not soften, harden or stretch 
leather. Therefore it can be applied as 
often as is necessary for good 
waterproofing without fear of 
spoiling the fit of a comfortable 
pair of boots. 

2 AQUEOUS 
NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 
FOR LEATHER 

A concentrated liquid water- 
based emulsion of the active 
ingredients of Nikwax 
Waterproofing Wax. 


AQ -3 US 


'NIK 


Usage: Like the Waterproofing Wax, 
but can also be used for ordinary town 
shoes because it will give a shine. 

Key Advantage: Because Aqueous 
Nikwax is water-based, it can be 
applied to wet or dry leather so 
you do not need to dry out your nikw ax 
boots before treating them 
— a major advantage in a 
backpacking situation. 

3 NUBUCK 

WATERPROOFING 

A water-based emulsion which 
proofs, cleans and protects 
Nubuck Leather and Suede. 

Usage: For all Nubuck and Suede- 
based footwear, including 
combinations with fabrics. 

Key Advantage: Nubuck 

Waterproofing combines 
maximum waterproofing Nl 
| with minimum effect 
- upon the appearance 
of Nubuck and 
Suede. 

4 LIQUID NIKWAX 
FOR LEATHER 

A liquid wax which cleans, 
softens and waterproofs 
leather. 


Usage: For softening up new boots 
and shoes; for cleaning, waterproofing 
and revitalizing dry leather. Tb remove 
excess deposits of dirt and wax which 
may build up over time. 

Key Advantage: Because of its 
polymeric properties Liquid Nikwax 
I is able to soften without enlarging 
1 pores, and so — unlike leather oils and 
“3 greases — it does not harm the 
waterproof qualities of leather. 

BOOTS WITH 
WATERPROOF LININGS... 

Don't forget that the useful life-'of 
the uppers on all boots will be 
extended if they are protected 
v lip with a Nikwax waterproofing 
product. Futhermore Nikwax 
: products reduce water uptake, 

thus avoiding weight gain and loss 
of insulation. 

For information on the full range of 
NIKWAX products and your nearest dealer; 

Outdoor Survival 
Australia Pty Ltd 

6 Dunn Crescent 
Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288 
Fax (03) 794 0750 





Alpine 
Paragliding 

PO Box 3, Bright, Vic 3741 
Tel: (057) 55 1753 



Instructor 

Senior Instructor: Brian Webb 
Australian National Team Member 
Extensive Australian and 
European flying experience 

Sites 

Melbourne, Bright 
Courses 

2-day Introductory $220 

7-day HGFA Licence $770 

2-day Thermalling & XC $220 


SALES 
SERVICE 
SPARES 
YHA Renewals 
& Membership 
CAMPING 
TREKKING 
TRAVELLING 
Repairs & Hire 

156 

Brunker Rd^ 
Newcastle 
(049) 62 2345" 

The One-stop Shop 
with 

Undercover Parking 

Also at . . . 
Hornsby (02) 476 5566 
Chatswood (02) 412 3372 
Sydney City (02) 261 3435 
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Southern Cross 
Equipment Pty Ltd 


ACN 001 041 489 
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may be able to dial from the top of a hill. In 
such cases you are relying on reception from 
base stations servicing towns in the valleys or 
from facilities placed on mountains to service 
ski resorts. The ski resorts covered are shown 
in the coverage maps available from Telecom. 
You may well find that you can dial into the 
network by way of these ski resort base 
stations from nearby peaks and ridges. Since 
their staff sometimes use mobile phones in 
their work, you may also be able to obtain 
information on reception from the local offices 
of the public land managers in each State 
(National Parks & Wildlife Service in New 
South Wales and the Department of Conserva¬ 
tion & Natural Resources in Victoria, for 
example). 

2 Power source. Most mobile phones use 
rechargeable nickel cadmium (NiCad) bat¬ 
teries. The problem for bushwalkers is that 
this kind of battery does not hold charge for 


there is not a lot of extra weight to carry. The 
mobile could also substitute for carrying a 
transistor radio for weather forecasts and 
fire-ban information. 

4 Cost. Last but not least, the cheapest ana¬ 
logue phones cost around $600 plus connec¬ 
tion and usage charges. So, unless your kindly 
employer provides you with one, you're 
unlikely to want to buy one. You can rent one 
for about $15 a day plus calls. While this is still 
quite expensive, it may be a worthwhile out¬ 
lay if you are visiting an area where it's going 
to take a long time to summon help. One poss¬ 
ible way to reduce the costs is co-operative 
ownership—in the future it may be an appro¬ 
priate investment for bushwalking clubs. As 
the phones will (we hope) get little use, the 
ongoing costs should be fairly modest. ■ 

John Hillard is a bushwalker, skier and equestrian who is 
enjoying^his return to livingjn Melbourne after long periods 


Mobile phone coverage in alpine areas 
of New South Wales and Victoria 
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more than a couple of days, particularly 
in cold conditions. If it's only a weekend 
trip, you may get away with using this 
sort of battery. But if you're on a longer 
trip, you'll need to get one that uses 
alkaline batteries. A few types have 
these as a standard feature. Those that 
don't may still have an input socket for 
external power (usually six or nine 
volts). By getting some sockets from 
an electrical store, you should be able 
to rig up a cable which enables you to 
power it off a standard six- or nine- 
volt alkaline battery. 

3 Weight. Most modem mobiles 
weigh about half a kilogram, so 

























Vper-walker 

^Quentin Chester finally catches up with long-distance 
legend, Peter Treseder 


I t is a glorious Saturday afternoon, the kind of 
late-spring day when any self-respecting 
outdoor person is away mixing it with a little 
unspoilt scenery. Instead I'm stuck in the dimly lit 
foyer of a Sydney radio station waiting to be 
interviewed. The receptionist is fielding phone 
calls in between mouthfuls of curry and rice. Then 
the lift door opens and out steps the long, lean 
figure of Peter Treseder. 

Unbeknownst to me, Peter and I are to share 
the interview. By the time we get our call to the 
studio, Peter has rattled off a formidable list of 
recent trips and plans. The interview takes a 
predictable course. I manage to mumble a few 
basics about bushwalking while Peter recounts 
episodes from his epic sprint down the east coast 
in 1986 and 1988. He tries to steer the 
conversation into deeper water by suggesting 
that the run showed that 'there really is very little 
wilderness left along the east coast'. The 
announcer, however, is still stuck on the 
question of why anyone would want to do 
such runs. Peter claims that he is just an 
ordinary bloke who likes a challenge. But 
our host insists that he must be either some 
kind of superman or 'a little bit crazy'. 

By now Peter Treseder OAM JP must 
be accustomed to this kind of 
reaction. Since the early 1980s his 
feats of endurance and daring 
have been regularly 
noted in the 
news sections 
of outdoor mag¬ 
azines. But his 
achievements have 
also attracted the odd spray of 
sceptical comment. Meanwhile Tres¬ 
eder has kept on devising marathon 
back-country itineraries and clocking 
fast times in his quest to be the first 
and fastest. 

What the brief news reports don't 
reveal is the extraordinary 
training and preparation Treseder 
undertakes before each major 
trip. Nor do the reports record 
the epics and close shaves; the 

A mild-mannered bank employee by 
day, Peter Treseder's extra-curricular 
activities are truly epic. Ian Brown. 

Left, King of the Jungle; Treseder on 
the first skyline traverse of Hinchin- 
brook Island, Queensland. Treseder 
collection 


inner struggles and aborted outings. The man 
himself remains obscured by a bewildering 
inventory of times, distances and exploits. 

Outwardly Treseder seems every bit the 
mild-mannered bank employee and dedicated 
family man. He lives in a large, comfortable home 
on Sydney's north shore with his wife Beth and 
two-year-old daughter Marni. There is a leafy 
garden, complete with swimming-pool, neatly 
paved paths and a station-wagon in the 
driveway. It seems an unlikely lair for one of the 
country's maverick mountain men. 

Treseder has an earnest, bespectacled air but in 
the course of an afternoon of conversation he 
steps easily from serious reflection to lively 
anecdote. After carefully considering his 
response to a question, he often bounds away 
with a long, detailed answer. To judge by the 
library of books and the row of filing cabinets 
brimful with maps and notes, this is the 








home of a very methodical and meticu¬ 
lous risk-taker. 

Planning is the key element of 
Treseder's success. Ideas for trips often 
simmer away in his mind for years. 
During this time he gathers information, 
studies the maps and talks to anyone 
who may have knowledge of the terrain 
and conditions. There is another reason 
for all this background information. The 
trips I really like to do haven't been done 
before', says Treseder. 'I'm a bit pedantic 
about that and I spend months research¬ 
ing and making phone calls to check 
things out.' 

When a trip finds its way into 
Treseder's timetable, he tailors his 
physical training to the skills required. 
He avoids gyms preferring to train by 
himself instead, lifting weights in the 
garage and going on long, solitary runs. 
This is partly a way of learning to cope 
with the isolation of going solo in the 
wild. But one also suspects he simply 
prefers it that way. 

Ultimately his general fitness is really 
only as important as a state of mind he 
calls his 'bush sense'. This is kept sharp 
by regular training trips in the wilds. 'It's 
like a good bushwalker who has a 
rhythm and seems to move through the 
country easily, with the least amount of 
effort. To tread gently and seek grace 
with every step.' 

Despite all the preparation there have 
been numerous trips when plans have 
come unstuck, with potentially serious 
consequences. Even on more convention¬ 
al outings it's a question of being 
enthused and in the mood. 'I've been on 
normal walking trips where we've 
driven down to Kosciusko and when we 
got there it just didn't feel right, so we got 
back into the car and drove home again.' 

Occasionally his body has let him 
down. He cites numerous attempts to 
reduce the record for the Katoomba to 
Kanangra run that have seen him 'in the 
middle of nowhere vomiting and feeling 
like I can't run another ten feet because 
I've pushed myself so hard'. 

Often the cause of these symptoms is 
the sheer mental strain of the under¬ 
taking. His longer trips amount to much 
more than elaborate stunts or straight¬ 
forward races against the clock. To tra¬ 
verse hundreds of kilometres of wild 
country in all weathers and on your own 
entails considerable risk. To do so at the 
limits of your ability, often in a variety of 
outdoor disciplines, make his 'trips' true 
journeys into the unknown. 

Operating at this threshold takes keen 
judgement. 'I'm often on edge to a stage 
that I start to feel physically sick and the 
whole thing is working against me.' It 
may be insufficient training or some 
external factor that sets up this debil¬ 
itating loop of anxiety. In the case of his 
recent canoe expeditions on Cape York 
rivers, it was sharing the rivers with large 
salt-water crocodiles. 'It was a very 
daunting experience', he admits. 'I've 


been on mountains when I've been 
scared and normally my reaction when I 
get scared is to start feeling a bit crook. 
The mind is all-powerful and I try to 
overcome it.' At other times intuition 
takes over and there's a decision to pull 
back. 'I'm not sure you can analyse 
it—there are moments when things just 
don't feel right.' 


Treseder is caught standing still at Isdell Gorge, 
Kimberleys, Western Australia. Right his first 
descent of the Jardine River, Cape York Peninsula, 
Queensland. Far right, Treseder’s first traverse of 
the Australian Alps on snow-shoes. Treseder 
collection 

On paper the scale of Treseder's 
extended runs can seem preposterous. 
Yet in most cases several stages of a 
journey will have been thoroughly 
rehearsed. He was walking extensively 
in the Blue Mountains for ten years 
before he attempted any runs. 'I've got a 
good mind that remembers things like 
creek junctions and where tracks come 
down. I'm comfortable with that coun¬ 
try.' 

Over the years an intimate knowledge 
of the terrain is accumulated. 'A lot of the 
trips tend to build—the experience 
builds', he says. 'The hard trips are 
preparation for even harder trips. It's a 
bit like climbing Everest.' Faced with 
such a prospect many of us would look 
at the enormity of the mountain: Treseder 
is like a climber who sees each of the 
pitches that lead to the top. 

In 1989 he linked together 26 Blue 
Mountains canyons in a continuous 
83-hour marathon of abseiling, swim¬ 
ming, rope-hauling, scrambling and 
bush-running. Over a five-year period he 
had pieced together a logical route that 
would connect these sandstone laby¬ 
rinths and plunging defiles. The inten¬ 
tion was to finish the trip with a series of 
Kanangra canyons but in the wake of 
several hours of continuous rain, the 
water levels were dangerously high. 

After finishing Thurat Rift he decided 
it was too risky and he was too tired to 
attempt Kalang, the last canyon on the 
list. The normally ankle-deep Kanangra 
Creek was running at head-height and in 


the struggle to haul himself up through 
the trees on the flanks of the creek, he 
missed the exit up Murdering Gully. 
During the confusion he became 
stranded high on the Kanangra cliffs in 
fading light. At one point his pack 
disappeared off the ledge into the gloom. 
He managed to extricate himself and 
relocate his pack. 


For two hours he worked along the 
base of the cliffline in the pouring rain. 
Then I came upon this rope—a brand- 
new 50 metre Blue Water rope—just com¬ 
ing down out of the blue.' He assumed 
that this belonged to the support crew 
who planned to film him. 'So I went hand 
over hand up this thing. When I got to the 
top I found there was a knot wedged in a 
fork of a tree.' 

He ended up spending a cold, wet 
night on this ledge. 'The next morning 
the mist momentarily cleared and I 
suddenly realized where I was. With two 
abseils I got back to my support crew. It 
was one of the few times I've been 
overdue.' 

Such ordeals may seem a touch 
reckless to the outsider but Treseder has 
served his apprenticeship. An active 
Scout, he developed a taste for pushing 
his limits in a diverse mix of pursuits 
including climbing, caving, snow- 
shoeing, rafting, skiing and canyoning. 
This enthusiasm for variety, what he sees 
as being 'part of a complete person', is 
still strong. He belongs to an outdoor 
society dedicated to pursuing 'a whole 
range of things rather than aiming for 
perfection in a single activity'. 

While not averse to group outings, 
Treseder's most notorious exploits have 
been solo ones. He admits it might in 
some ways be easier, not to mention safer, 
to travel with others. But ultimately his 
preference is to be in control of his 
preparation and motivation. 'I like to set 
my own parameters', he says. 

In 1975, not long after completing high 
school, he spent a season climbing in the 
New Zealand Alps. His guide was the 
legendary Max Dorflinger. The climb we 
did with him brought us down opposite 
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the Caroline Face and we sat there for 
quite a long time while he explained 
where you go and the sort of problems 
you're up against', recalls Treseder. At 
the end of that trip he made the 
remarkable decision to solo the Caroline, 
the most fearsome face on Mt Cook and 
one of the hardest alpine routes in New 
Zealand. 

It was an audacious choice for a first- 
timer. 'I did it with one ice-axe and a pair 
of gumby bushwalking boots I'd hired.' 
He admits that the climb 'scared the 
pants off me' but at the time he had little 
idea of the climb's mountaineering signi¬ 
ficance or the acute risks involved. 'Any¬ 
way, I got away with it', he says, though 
he's quick to add that these days he 
wouldn't regard such an impulsive ap¬ 
proach as being 'reasonable'. 

The Caroline experience gave him a 
measure of what he could achieve by 


trying to talk me out of it.' Though 
supportive and encouraging, his family 
have been understandably apprehensive 
about the more hazardous ventures. For 
similar reasons he doesn't usually 
discuss his trips at work. When he 
happened to mention his plans to cross 
Bass Strait by canoe there were some 
misgivings expressed about the safety of 
the undertaking. 

As it turned out he managed to 
combine rostered days off with a January 
long weekend to make six days in which 
he had to get from Sydney to Tasmania 
and back. The constraints of his schedule 
forced him to abandon his initial idea of 
tying his mountain bike to the sea kayak 
and using it to attempt to climb Mt Ossa, 
all in the one trip. 

The idea for the crossing had been in 
his thoughts for several years. When he 
discovered that there were 270 islands in 



himself, for himself, but this knowledge 
wasn't channelled back into mountain¬ 
eering. Instead, Treseder applied his 
talents to his 'backyard'; the sandstone 
country around Sydney and wild do¬ 
mains in other States. It's a decision he 
still occasionally mulls over. 'I'd reckon 
I'd make a reasonable mountaineer if I 
had the time to go away for three or four 
months at a stretch.' 

Over the years the nature of his trips 
has been largely dictated by the demands 
of a 'conventional' life-style. 'If I was just 
doing the trips full time it would be hard 
enough but when you're trying to hold 
down a nine-to-five job, which has a lot 
of pressures to it, and maintain a family 
life and a home and everything else I'm 
involved in like search and rescue—it all 
takes time and it's time that's got to be 
juggled', says Treseder. 

This juggling act has its own tensions, 
too. Alongside the demands of his 
preparation there are often concerns 
from people close to him about the 
perilous nature of his expeditions. 'While 
I'm trying to motivate myself and do the 
training I've often got people around me 


Bass Strait, the seed was firmly planted. 
He collected books, studied Admiralty 
charts and interrogated other sea 
canoeists. Before he left Sydney he said to 
himself: 'If the weather isn't right I'll 
leave the kayak on the roof of the car.' 
Fortunately the conditions were in his 
favour. 

The success of the trip was 80 per cent 
luck and 20 per cent skill and planning. 
Inwardly I didn't think I had the skill to 
cope with anything really nasty, like ten 
metre swells. I had fail-back plans. I 
knew where I could go to get out of 
trouble—whether I could have got there 
or not is another thing.' 

This lingering element of uncertainty is 
a dilemma for someone who is both 
actively involved with search and rescue 
and at the same time one of the nation's 
most energetic risk-takers, pursuing, as 
he says, 'things that some people could 
argue are pretty stupid'. In the case of the 
Bass Strait crossing he argued that he 
would have expected to have been 
rescued but only if it could have been 
done safely and there wasn't any risk to 
lives doing it. 


Underpinning his attitude is a convic¬ 
tion that society 'has to promote respon¬ 
sible risk-taking'. In recent years he has 
been giving slide talks about his exploits 
to community organizations and bus¬ 
iness groups. What started as a way of 
repaying sponsors has become part of his 
rationale for doing the trips. 

'I noticed that the people I was speak¬ 
ing to wanted some kind of positive 
message. I suppose it's my contribution 



to society if I can try to provide a positive 
example. We've got this fantastic country 
and I believe in the innate spirit of 
Australians to overcome adversity. I 
believe everyone can achieve what they 
want to achieve if they're not scared of 
failing.' 

There are the makings of a distinctively 
Australian paradox here. While he puts 
himself forward as an example, what 
might be described as a hero, he argues 
that he is 'an ordinary bloke who can go 
out and achieve things'. In another land 
he would probably be a feted figure 
lumbered with product endorsements 
and celebrity hype. But this is sardonic 
Australia, where tall poppies often like to 
keep themselves down to earth. 

'I don't have a heroic image of myself', 
he says, 'because I can see all my frailties 
and all the times I've been standing there 
feeling really scared and I'm thinking 
"well you're no hero"'. 

In Australia Peter Treseder is, well, an 
extraordinary ordinary bloke. ■ 
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us with it. Then it was into some typical 
'open' South-west forest. The meander¬ 
ing track was quite easy to follow. Keep¬ 
ing awake was no guarantee that you 
would stay on two feet. Fallen trees, 
roots, rocks and bushwalker erosion 
meant that there weren't many sections 
where you could put on the cruise control 
and glide along. 

The weather was starting to clear after 
a couple of days of early winter. The sun's 
rays filtering through the beautiful forest 
made any sleepiness and the world's 



A still moment on the ascent to Moonlight Flats. 
Opposite, taking in the view of Reservoir Lakes, 
Maxwell Ridge and Mt Wylly. 

worries seem far away. The red bells of 
the climbing heath and colourful fungi 
contrasted wonderfully with the green 
leaves. The track wound its way up 
through the ever-changing forest. 
Finally, after a late lunch and still thirsty 
due to the lack of drinkable water, we 
reached the 'exposed Moonlight Hats'. 
Only a couple of easy kilometres to the 
campsite and sleep! Not quite! The flats 
were quite exposed but a couple of tarns 
near the start were very welcome. 
However, there was no respite from 
watching our footsteps, and making sure 
that we stayed upright. 

Due to Tasmania's weather, soil, 
vegetation and bushwalkers, tracks soon 
degenerate into muddy bogs. The track 
on Moonlight Flats was not comparable 
with some of the State's better known 
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bogs or tracks, but one or two bogs still 
managed to swallow unsuspecting legs. 
Due to lack of sleep and a couple of hours 
of trudging uphill, we soon became very 
sick of this last section of the day. The 
waist-high scoparia meant that short¬ 
cuts proved to be very painful. The track 
zigzagged across the flats, trying 
unsuccessfully to avoid the mud and 
prickly scrub. The two kilometres felt 
more like five. 

'So, where are the campsites?' 

'I think we are standing on them.' 

'Oh!' 

Generally not a good sign for a restful 
night's sleep. The campsites at Moon¬ 
light Creek were not high-class; sloping 
and not very large. As the cloud had not 
cleared, the view was not great either. 
This meant tea and bed. Bed was cer¬ 
tainly welcome! 

Sleep and a clear morning meant the 
second day was going to be a beauty. The 
northern end of Moonlight Ridge rose 
above the campsite about a kilometre 
away and on its higher slopes the 
waist-high scrub of the flats gave way to 
wonderful alpine vegetation—cruising 
country. It did not take long to wade 
through the last of the flats and climb up 
to Moonlight Ridge. What appeared to be 
alpine grass from our morning camping 
spot is in fact a huge cushion plant which 
covers the whole upper slope. This is one 
of many places on the walk where 


cushion plants thrive and cover huge 
areas. Walking on ancient cushion plants 
is not recommended as the plants are 
easily damaged. But in these areas it is 
not possible to walk on anything else. It 
would have been fantastic to see the 
plants in flower. 

The clouds were still hiding the 
mountains of the South-west but we 
were walking in sunshine—very pleas¬ 
ant. Views of Pindars Peak, the Cocks¬ 
comb and the Hippo were gradually 
coming out of the cloud. Back behind us 
in the east, Recherche Bay and others 
appeared to be completely calm. The 
trees near the shore lines were reflected 
in the still water. Up on the ridge, 
however, there was plenty of wind. We 
were enjoying one of those rare days of 
the wind coming from the north instead 
of the usual wet and windy westerly or 
southerly. 

Reaching the top of the last hill on 
Moonlight Ridge we saw the cloud above 
Maxwell Ridge move to reveal the 
spectacular summit of Pindars Peak. 
From where we stood the peak looked 
like a dolerite version of Federation Peak. 
We all marvelled at the newly apparent 
mountains, and Reservoir Lakes and 
Pigsty Ponds in the valley below. 

It didn't take long to walk down to 
Pigsty Ponds. Again the cushion plant is 
the major species of vegetation. We all 
wondered how these delightful tarns 


Walking Tasmania's Southern Ranges 
yourself 


The Southern Ranges, which include Pindars 
Peak, Mt La Perouse and Precipitous Bluff, along 
with the Ironbound Range just to the west, 
constitute the most southerly mountain range 
that rises above 1000 metres in Tasmania. The 
southern slopes of this range fall straight into the 



The range is south-west of Hobart. There is a good 
road of 105 kilometres from Hobart to Lune River. 
A further five kilometres of gravel road get you 
to the car-park at the start of the walk. It is a 
further 21 kilometres from Lune River to Cockle 
Creek, the start of the South Coast Track or the 
usual finish of the Precipitous Bluff circuit. To get 
to the start of the walk or other parts of the 
South-west, transport can be hired from several 
companies in Hobart. John Chapman's guide¬ 
book, South West Tasmania, 1990 edition, and the 
Tasmanian Government Tourist Bureau have 
information on these companies. 

Preparation 

The classic walk is the Precipitous Bluff circuit 
which starts at Lune River, passes Mt La Perouse 
and Pindars Peak to Precipitous Bluff. The route 
then descends to the South Coast Track and 
returns to Cockle Creek. This trip requires 8 to 11 
days. A variation is to start or finish at Port Davey. 
The return journey to Pindars Peak from Lune 
River requires three to four days although more 
days could easily be spent exploring the area. 

Walking in this area should only be 
undertaken by the well equipped and experi¬ 
enced. The area is a 'fuel-stove-only' region and 
there are no huts. Party size should be limited to 
four tents as campsites are generally not large. 
Bad weather in the area is the rule rather than 


the exception. The track is rough as it follows 
ridges that are extremely scrubby, especially 
once Pindars Peak has been passed. There has 
been no attempt to stop bushwalker erosion, and 
in some sections duck-boards would be useful in 
preventing the area from becoming another 
'Sodden Lodden'. 

When to visit 

Due to the southerly aspect of this mountain 
range, the weather is especially fickle. We were 
extremely lucky. The night before we drove to the 
start of our walk, the week leading up to Easter, 
it had been snowing. The best weather is usually 
in late summer or early autumn, but even during 
this time of year there can be long periods of wet 
and cold weather. 

Fees 

To walk in Tasmania's National Parks, an entry 
fee must now be paid (refer to page 17 of Wild no 
48). The South-west collection point for this fee is 
in Maydena, which is great if you are going to the 
Lake Pedder area, but not appropriate for the 
Lune River or Cockle Creek entrances. You can 
pay your entry fee at any Tasmanian Government 
Tourist Bureau or at the Parks, Wildlife & Herit¬ 
age Commission in the Lands Department build¬ 
ing in Macquarie Street, Hobart. 

Further information 

More detailed information on routes and 
planning can be found in John Chapman's South 
West Tasmania, Ken Collins's South-West Tasmania 
-A Natural History & Visitors Guide, or by contact¬ 
ing the Tasmanian Government Tourist Bureau in 
your capital city. Wild Directories also give a list 
of Tasmanian adventure and transport compan¬ 
ies. The Tourist Bureau will have up-to-date 
information on track fees. ■ 
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could be named after a pigsty. Perhaps 
the weather was atrocious when they 
were named. After setting up camp on a 
flat and reasonably dry spot, four of the 
party resolved to climb Mt La Perouse. 
Jacqueline and Rachel decided to con¬ 
serve their strength for the next day's 
attempt of Pindars Peak. Scott, Sam, 
Lindy and I quickly climbed the rocky 
ridge that seemed to cascade from Max¬ 
well Ridge. All three men missed the 
huge stone arrow pointing the way to Mt 
La Perouse; luckily we had Lindy with 


sea and it appeared to be lapping at the 
southern slopes of Mt La Perouse, Pin¬ 
dars Peak and Precipitous Bluff. 

After the compulsory summit shots, 
we ventured across to the edge of the 
summit plateau to get a view of the 
Swallow Nest Lakes. Instead, we were 
first given a show by the sun and cloud. 
As the sun was getting low, our bodies 
caused a shadow and rainbow to appear 
in the cloud and mist swirling below. 
Several minutes were spent waving our 
arms, legs and camera tripod until finally 
the cloud started to move away and there 
below us was the main lake. 

After further exploration of the summit 
we headed back in the slowly setting sun 
to our campsite. The views were magnifi¬ 
cent as was the delicate-looking climbing 
heath that managed to survive on the 
otherwise barren slopes by sheltering 
amongst the scattered boulders which 
litter the area. 

As we sat round our tents making tea 
we contemplated what tomorrow would 
bring. A weak front was forecast. Know¬ 
ing the South-west, a weak front in 
Hobart didn't necessarily mean a weak 
front where we were sitting. We were all 
keen to climb Pindars Peak; it promised 
to be more challenging than Mt La 
Perouse and, we hoped, would give a 
better view of the nearby coast. 

I woke at 5.30 am. The almost full moon 
was out and was casting its silvery light 
through the tent walls. The barometer 
had dropped a little overnight to signal 
the approaching front. I called out to the 
others to find out whether there were any 
takers to watch the sunrise. Scott was 
keen. Lindy would only get up if we 
made an early start to Pindars. Rachel 
and Jacqueline just groaned as neither 
was good in the morning. Sam thought it 


Jacqueline Eagles is rewarded on her ascent of 
Pindars Peak—fine day, fine view and rest. 
Opposite, the summit of Mt La Perouse; Pindars 
Peak on the left, Precipitous Bluff (right back¬ 
ground) and Mt Wylly on the right. 

us. The track follows the same contour 
round to the saddle between Mt La 
Perouse and Maxwell Ridge. Scott and I 
quickly ascended to the desolate summit 
of the mountain while Lindy and Sam 
took the climb at a more reasonable pace. 

The summit scene is a breath-taking 
moonscape: an area much larger than the 
Melbourne Cricket Ground, littered with 
flat rocks. A huge stone cairn marks what 
someone thought was the actual summit. 
The remains of two previous cairns lie 
near by. Every now and again a lone 
cloud burst up the northern slopes and 
passed across the summit, creating a very 
eerie feeling. The cloud that had been 
hiding our view of the South-west had 
cleared from the interior. The wind being 
northerly caused cloud to form over the 
































safer not to make any comment. After a 
short discussion we decided not to waste 
what we hoped was going to be a clear 
morning. 

We set off at 7 am after a hasty break¬ 
fast. We quickly climbed Maxwell Ridge. 
The surprisingly narrow ridge allowed 
uninterrupted views of a clear South¬ 
west and the ridge up to Pindars Peak. 
The north-east view to Mt Wellington 
was unfortunately very hazy. 

Below Knife Mountain the track passed 
through a delightful forest consisting 
mostly of huge scoparia, the lower trunks 
being devoid of its prickly leaves. It 
seemed as though we were all shrinking 
as the scoparia gradually became higher 
and higher until it towered above us. 
Soon we were beside another charming 
lake, again with a most unsuitable name. 
Ooze Lake. We had morning tea beside 
the lake and a deciduous beech with 
leaves which were turning gold. 

From Mt La Perouse and Maxwell 
Ridge the route to the summit of Pindars 
Peak looks almost vertical. Distance does 
a great job at foreshortening mountain 
slopes and we found that the track climbs 


less steeply than we thought. The track 
follows the north-east ridge and then 
sidles back and forth across the east face. 
Finally we came back to the north-east 
ridge and found the summit track 
leading up the ridge again. The track to 
Precipitous Bluff leads off round the 
north-west face and on to Pandani Knob. 
After a quick climb up over and through 
the boulders, we found ourselves on top 
of the peak. 

As each of the party reached the top he 
or she exclaimed at the surprising 
closeness of the coast and spectacular 
mountains that seemed to fall into the 
sea. No one had quite expected the 
amazing view even though it was now 
becoming hazy. Precipitous Bluff with its 
enormous cliffs towered above New 
River Lagoon. The Ironbound Range 
made an imposing barrier to the land 
beyond. Looking back to Mt La Perouse, 
it was easy to see how the Swallow Nest 
Lakes had got their name. The glacial 
moraines looked exactly like a swallow's 
nest built under the eaves of houses. To 
the north. Federation Peak dominated 
the skyline. To the east and south, several 


small lakes were scattered between us 
and the sea. The beaches which were only 
seven kilometres away looked wild and 
unspoilt. The big southerly swell rolling 
in would have made keen surfers rush 
for their boards. 

All good things come to an end and 
having reached the top of Pindars Peak 
our adventure was almost complete; the 
remainder of the walk would be back 
over familiar ground. The last day of 
most walks is filled with mixed feelings 
of leaving beauty behind and getting 
back to the comforts of home. The last 
day of this walk would be particularly 
sad as we had enjoyed very good 
weather and unexpected and amazing 
views despite having to contend with the 
bog on Moonlight Flats. Little did we 
know as we walked along the track back 
to Pigsty Ponds that our early morning 
departure the next day would have us 
exclaiming with awe once again. ■ 
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Geoff Mosely reflects on two visits to one of Victoria's 
outstanding peaks 
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W hen I walk in a big natural area I 
feel as though I am returning 
home; a sense that here is where I belong. 
This is perhaps not surprising when one 
considers that human beings spent 
something like six million years evolving 
in environments shaped more by nature 
than by people, and that humans have 
lived in cities and towns for a mere 
one-thousandth of that time. 

In addition, mountains are special for 
me. Once I have made the acquaintance 
of a mountain I remain firmly under its 
spell. In dreams, night and day, I explore 
its slopes, climb its peaks and revel in its 
grandeur. Like the Cuillins in the song, 
my mountains are always putting love 
on me. 

If the area is one which I have helped 
to save in my work as a conservationist, 
there is yet a third dimension to my 
enjoyment. Conservation work is mainly 
an unselfish activity but I certainly get 
satisfaction from savouring the end 
result as well as from knowing that 
others in the future will have the same 
chance as I have had to derive joy from 
its naturalness. 

One fine January day last year found 
me about to be reclaimed by a particular 
mountain and experience all these 
pleasures. We were on the verge of 
returning to the Cobberas, that beautiful 
and mysterious range on the Victorian- 
New South Wales border; a guardian, 
with its New South Wales twin the Pilot, 
of the cradle of the infant Murray River. 
Last year this area was officially desig¬ 
nated 'the Cobberas Wilderness', a fitting 
tribute to its wild character, remoteness 
and the key role it has played in the 
history of wilderness conservation in 
Australia. 

As we stood lined up on the lawn for 
the customary 'expedition' photograph, 
thoughts of the days ahead engendered 
feelings of both anticipation and 
trepidation. Trepidation because our last 
trip had at one stage nearly become a 
disaster; more of that later. 

Then, in 1978, the party had been 
myself and five children, aged from 9 to 
15, four of them mine. Now, 14 years 
later, those about to leave, apart from 
myself, were my two older boys, their 
male friends from school-days, the 
girl-friend of my eldest son and, last but 
by no means least, my youngest son, 
four-year-old Will. 

This spectacular arete forms part of the rocky 
outcrop of Cleft Peak. Stephen Hamilton 
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What had triggered the return trip was 
the request from my eldest son for advice 
on where he and his girl-friend should go 
for their annual summer bushwalk. A 
year earlier it had been Queensland's 
Hinchinbrook Island and the year before 
South-west Tasmania, both wilder¬ 
nesses. The Australian Alps were the lo¬ 
gical next choice, and where better to 
start than that lofty border-sentinel, the 
Cobberas. 

There is no public transport to this 
border area in the heart of the Alps, a 1000 
kilometre round trip from Melbourne by 
way of either Buchan or Omeo, but I 
could drive them to the Cobberas, 
leaving them free to undertake an 
extended walk through Kosciusko 
National Park up the spine of the Alps 
without having to return to the cars. The 
rest of us could walk part of the way with 
them before returning to the car and the 
city. 

The party, in contrast to last time, 
displayed an impressive assemblage of 
muscle, and it was noticeable that every¬ 
thing else had expanded proportionately, 
particularly on the equipment front. 
Instead of the single station-wagon, we 
had two cars. Two tents had become four 
and now there were many other creature 
comforts such as sleeping-mats, head¬ 
lamps, several state-of-the-art rucksacks 
and ample food; conditions very differ¬ 
ent from the time when much of our 
baggage had to be carried on one over¬ 
loaded back. Here was living proof of my 
theory that the weight of a pack will tend 
to be equal to the carrying capacity of its 
carrier. 

We made good time through Gipps- 
land, but it was only as the cars began to 
climb out of Buchan in the direction of 
Jindabyne that we felt the mountains 
were close. After Buchan the road fc 
a plateau of mainly farming land thrc 
Gelantipy and Wulgulmerang offe 
occasional glimpses to the east of 
deep side valleys of the Snowy R 
Well before Suggan Buggan, we rea< 
our turn-off—a T-intersection in c 
country—the start of the Benaml 
Black Mountain road (officially know 
the Black Mountain Track). This i 
wheel-drive track provides access to 
wilderness areas: the Cobberas to 
north and the Buchan headwaters tc 
south. 

After a few minutes of travelling, 
farmlands were entirely behind us 
all was bush except for occasional sr 
grassy openings with faunal names 
First Emu Flat, Second Emu Flat 
Dingo Flat. One by one the promii 
peaks of the area, including Mt W 
bargo and Big Hill, came into view 
most exciting was the panoramic vie- 
the Cobberas we gained from one h 
point along the road. Finally, a promii 
rock at the end of the Rams FJ 
Range—the Rams Horn—told us tha 
were very close to the Playgrounds, 
destination. 


The Playgrounds is a broad, grassy- 
bottomed valley situated between the 
Rams Head Range and the Cobberas. 
Drained by Native Dog Creek, it is 
sometimes referred to as Playgrounds of 
the Dingoes—which might explain its 
meaning. At an altitude of just over 1300 
metres it is an integral part of this 
mountain complex, a sort of Australian 
Shangri-La. Its openness is the result of 
cold air draining down the mountain¬ 
sides and being impounded on the valley 
bottom. Walkers choosing their camp¬ 
sites would do well to note that the 
technical term for this feature is 'frost 
hollow'. 

The valley played an important role in 
the exploration and pastoral occupation 
of what is now north-eastern Victoria. In 
1835 George McKillop and his compan¬ 
ions Livingstone and McFarlane used the 
Playgrounds as a pass to travel from the 
Monaro to the Omeo Plains, the first 
whites to enter the region. No doubt it 
was a route well known to the Abori¬ 
gines. In the same year James McFarlane 
established a 'run' at McFarlane Hat, 12 
kilometres east of the Playgrounds, 
probably the earliest in the Victorian Alps 
and certainly the most remote. 

We arrived at the Playgrounds in the 
late afternoon, which at least eliminated 
one concern. Because there was too little 
time to push on we would camp in the 
idyllic valley and climb the Cobberas the 
next day. What made this choice so much 
of a relief was the memory of what had 
happened last time. In 1978 we had 
arrived at the Playgrounds in mid¬ 


afternoon after tramping over the Rams 
Head Range and had then begun the 
climb up the side of the Cobberas 
intending to make camp high up 
amongst the snow gums near the summit 
of Mt Cobberas No 1. We were well up 
the flanks of the mountain but still in the 
forest when a sudden fierce storm 
overtook us. Lashed by the wind and icy 
rain we struggled desperately to erect the 
tents on the steep slope on which we 
happened to be. 

It had been a miserable occasion, 
especially for our neighbour's 13-year- 
old child who was meant to enjoy her 
first bushwalk, and only a decision to 
huddle together, two to a sleeping-bag, 
and the fact that I finally managed to get 
a fire going underneath a large log saved 
the day. Years later I discovered that the 
hot soup supped that night was the most 
memorable thing about the bushwalk for 
most of those children. Fortunately, the 
following day had dawned bright and 
sunny and our breakfast water problems 
had been solved when we found a large 
snow-drift a few metres above the tents. 

Back to the recent trip. After a cool 
night the weather was also brilliant and 
this was to be a pattern repeated for every 
day of our visit. We walked along the 
Playgrounds and from a good vantage 
point carefully picked out the route we 
would take to climb Mt Cobberas No 1 
which, at 1833 metres, is the highest point 
in the range (and the highest in Victoria 
outside the Bogong High Plains). 

We headed towards a spur that 
promised to take us on to a ridge which 
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would lead to the summit. With one 
exception there are no made tracks 
anywhere in the range except those 
formed by brumbies. Not far up this 500 
metre slope Will began to get a 
well-earned magic-staircase-shoulders 
treatment. A succession of strong 
shoulders whisked him upwards and 
since I was barely involved with this I 
realized that there is at least one benefit 
of becoming a senior citizen. In early 
days I had carried a load of up to three 
young children plus a loaded pack 
which, to put it mildly, took some of the 
pleasure out of bushwalking. 

There are impressive cliffs on the south 
side of the mountain and two members 
of the party responded to their challenge 
while the rest of us found an easier way 
round through a maze of rocks, all the 
time getting closer to the summit. From a 
distance the top resembles the back of a 
Stegosaurus, a resemblance not lost on 
dinosaur-mad Will. But closer up the 
rocks look more like big, ugly bottom 
teeth, the actual summit being identified 
only from the trig point which adorns it. 

From here we looked northwards over 
the rolling wilderness. The difference in 
height between the mountain tops and 
the high-lying valleys is not great; not 
more than the 500 metres we had just 
climbed. It is only the great gorges of the 
Snowy and Murray Rivers which bound 
this upland to east and west that give the 
wider region a bigger line of absolute 
relief. 

Getting to the top of the mountain is an 
exhilarating experience but in this 
instance there were disappointments. 
Will had expected there would be snow 
to slide on since I had said that was a 
possibility. We could indeed see snow at 
the same altitude on the Bogong High 
Plains to the south-west and there was 
even more on the Main Range of the 
Snowy Mountains to the north. But 
seeing snow at this great distance was 
poor compensation for its absence on the 
Cobberas and Will began to agitate for us 
to change our plans and go with the 
north-bound party—all for physical 
contact with snow. Also at this point I 
discovered that my camera and wallet, 
carelessly placed in an outside pocket 
with a faulty zip, had parted company. A 
quick track back to the half-way mark to 
try to find them was a waste of time. We 
could not even be sure of where we had 
walked. 

From Mt Cobberas No 1 we had intend¬ 
ed to head towards Cowombat Flat 
(pronounced 'Quambat') near the source 
of the Murray by walking along the crest 
of the range over Moscow Peak and Mt 
Cobberas No 2, spending the next night 
camped high up on the latter. Milo 
Dunphy, a friend who visits this region 
every summer, one year sent me his 
itinerary which included the intriguing 
reference to a 'tarn on n. e. shoulder of 
Cobberas (No 2)'. From this point there 
would be an excellent view northwards 


to the Kosciusko National Park and west 
to the Bogong High Plains over the great 
valley of the upper Murray or Indi. 

We began to head for this destination 
but when we reached Middle Peak doubt 
began to set in. Last time we had filled 
our water-flasks at a spring under the 
cliff of this feature, but now it was dry 
after an exceptionally wet winter and 
summer. Could we really rely on the 
tarn? 


Bushwalkers on Cleft Peak enjoy the view and the 
airy scramble to the summit. Stephen Hamilton 

It was a very hot day and in our post¬ 
lunch early afternoon condition I made 
an impulsive suggestion against which 
experience should have counselled. Why 
not travel down Moscow Creek and push 
up McFarlane Flat Track route into 
Cowombat Flat? A mere stroll, one side 
of my brain said. The other half was 
asleep. 

We dropped easily down off Cleft Peak 
to the head of Moscow Creek and the 
open brumby-grazing areas we found 
there beckoned us to continue with the 
plan. There would be no problem about 
water since the route lay alongside the 
creek and to celebrate having a sudden 
plenty of this wonderful substance we 
poured it over our heads and clothing, 
which cooled our bodies by quite a few 
degrees. 

The only thing I can say in response to 
what happened thereafter is: Beware of 
Geoff Mosley and 1:100 000 maps. Such a 
scale shows few details and definitely not 
the thick scrub, the rocky screes and the 
waterfalls which soon slowed our 
progress to a snail's pace, although the 
falls could have been inferred from the 
closeness of the contours and the 
narrowing valley shape. 


Someone called out that we were 
entering the Valley of Death but the only 
one riding was Will. We had taken pity 
on him because he could not see over the 
top of the scratchy undergrowth. The 
solution of 'carriers' was not as easy as it 
sounded, however, because Will insisted 
on asking each of them an endless series 
of riddles—all variations on 'What did 
the monkey say when he...?'. This at least 
facilitated his rotation but in the end he 


said it was too uncomfortable and went 
back to walking. 

Seeking the line of least resistance we 
tried both sides of the valley, generally 
favouring the north-facing right-hand 
side which should have been more open. 
Sometimes our way would be barred by 
a dense thicket, so up we would go above 
and around it. Then we would drop 
down to the creek again and perhaps try 
the other side. Our aim was to reach 
before nightfall the place where a 
tributary came in and the valley 
broadened. Just round the corner, we 
thought, and although progress was 
painfully slow it seemed worthwhile to 
push on to the bitter end to get flat 
ground for our tents. Just before 
nightfall, optimism about this prospect 
had gone. The valley was still narrow 
and we realized we would have to accept 
whatever meagre camping opportunities 
fate(?) had served up. In fact, when the 
last light disappeared we found that 
there were tiny areas of passably flat 
space between boulders and large logs. 
Around these we would have to wrap 
both our tents and our bodies. There was 
some heated conversation between two 
brothers about putting up fewer tents but 
since several were already half up and it 
was dark this concept became rather 
academic. One tent ended up on the 
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opposite side of the creek, separated by a 
steep cliff, and the party was split into 
two for the night. The only place for a 
camp fire was on rocks in the middle of 
the stream. A gourmet meal was made, 
but not for Will; he was already fast 
asleep. 

In the morning we resumed our 
yo-yo-like movement along the valley 
side, from time to time crossing over 
bands of boulders which run right down 
the slope from top to bottom. Rivers of 
rock, more correctly called block streams, 
these are made of frost-shattered 
boulders which in colder times actually 
did move downhill each spring with the 


section in the Cobberas Wilderness so 
that common sense has triumphed and 
both have a common management aim. 
In 1978 we found that the heavy metal 
barrier into the Pilot Wilderness had been 
sawn through, but now, with all the 
four-wheel-drive roads into Cowombat 
Flat officially closed, the prospects for 
wilderness protection seem good. The 
price, however, will be constant vigilance 
ensured through improved supervision 
and the growing use of the wilderness for 
the purposes for which it has been 
reserved. 

Also, the area is important in 
conservation history since it was in this 



The pillaged wreckage of the RAAF Dakota on 
Cowombat Flat. Chris Baxter. Right, Campsite 
nestled between Middle and Cleft Peaks—the 
Bogong High Plains lie on the horizon. Glenn van 
der Knijff 

help of a lubricant of ice and mud. They 
are spectacular features and this region is 
one of the best on the mainland for seeing 
them. 

At long last the valley did open out. We 
admired the campsite that never was and 
clambered up a ridge on to a spur not far 
from Forest Hill near the point from 
where the straight-line State border 
extends eastwards to Cape Howe. This 
spot is the source of the Murray River 
closest to the cape. The line was surveyed 
in 1870-72. Westwards the boundary 
follows the left bank of the Murray and 
after three kilometres enters Cowombat 
Flat, our destination. 

Broader and far more extensive than 
the Playgrounds, Cowombat Flat is even 
more strategically located. Half in 
Kosciusko National Park, the border is 
unfenced and few can resist the temp¬ 
tation to stand astride the little stream 
with a foot in each State. 

Cowombat Flat is a living illustration 
of the need for liaison between the 
managers of both National Parks. The 
New South Wales section of the flat has 
been part of the Pilot Wilderness since 
1974 and last year Victoria included its 


region centred on Cowombat Flat that 
the wilderness movement in Australia 
was born. In January 1931 Myles Dunphy 
(the father of Milo) and a party of 
bushwalkers traversed this area as part 
of a 16-day, 176 kilometre trip through 
the Alps visiting Forest Hill and the Pilot. 
A few months later Myles presented a 
proposal for a twin State Snowy-Indi 
Primitive Area Reserve. This led even¬ 
tually to the establishment of wilderness 
reserves in New South Wales, including 
this border area. Today, there are wild¬ 
erness reserves in every State and Terri¬ 
tory. 

Altogether in this sector of the 
Australian Alps 320 000 hectares of 
country are still in a wilderness condition 
(intersected by a few through roads, 
notably the Black Mountain Track and 
Barry Way), the largest wilderness on the 
Australian mainland south of the 
northern Blue Mountains. But there is a 
big difference in the level of protection 
each State has given to its share. New 
South Wales has included virtually all of 
its half in wilderness reserves but, so far, 
Victoria has only designated 40 per cent 
similarly. This is a tragedy because when 
one is dealing with a resource as scarce 
and valuable as wilderness, it makes 
sense to retain all its potential. It is 
self-evident that the bigger a wilderness 
reserve, the more natural it will be and 


the greater the wilderness experience it 
can provide. 

The campsite we selected at Cowombat 
Flat was on a low, flat, lightly wooded 
ridge. With the tents just outside Victoria, 
we filled our billies from the Murray in 
New South Wales. One tent was already 
there and its occupants returned from a 
day walk to the Pilot a little later. The 
cloudless weather was ideal for lingering 
around the campsite—and for a bit of 
fun. The older boys had been telling Will 
for a couple of days that he should look 
out for Yetis. Now two of them jumped 
out from behind some trees and ran off 
with him. He was not at all perturbed 
since I had told him that Yetis live only in 
the Himalayas. Our Yetis were two 
members of our party dressed in pure 
white RAAF rescue suits. 

Will was also the butt of criticism for 
his alleged lack of toilet ethics. This was 
unfair because no one had told him we 
had a plastic-handled trowel for burying 
faecal waste ('at least 15 centimetres deep 
and 100 metres from the campsite'). I 
made him an 'honorary brumby' but that 
did not entirely satisfy the minimal- 
impact bushwalkers in our party. You can 
tell where brumbies have 'camped' by 
the huge piles of manure they leave. Two 
brumbies (a mare and a foal) had been 
seen not far from the camp and, tongue 
in cheek, I argued that the attitude of the 
critics was 'specieist'. 

There is always quite a bit of verbal 
cross-fire around a camp fire and I was 
the butt of most of it. Apart from the loss 
of my camera, the jibes were directed 
mainly at my tent, pack and sleeping- 
bag, all over 30 years old. My sore lower 
back persuaded me to agree that my 
steel-framed H-frame rucksack, with its 





























apt name Mountain Mule, had outlived 
its usefulness. It had been the latest thing 
when I bought it in 1958. But I protested 
that my sleeping-bag, now weighing 
only one kilogram, was ideal for summer 
camping. As for my Paddy Pallin golden 
tan Era wall-tent, the main criticisms 
were that it had sides you couldn't touch 
in the rain, no fly, no poles and no 
sewn-in groundsheet, but in it you do 
make much greater contact with earth! 

Chief amongst the other topics of 
conversation were factors to consider in 
choosing a partner, and flatulence. Please 
remember that most of the members of 
the party were males in their twenties. 
Inspired by a recent medical campaign 
aimed at encouraging people to be more 
open about this subject (well aired by the 
ABC), the majority agreed with that 
ancient adage 'where ere you be let your 
wind go free'. One member of the party, 
who shall remain nameless, neatly 
combined both topics by telling of the 
advice received from an uncle to 'never 
marry a woman with whom you 
wouldn't feel comfortable farting in bed'. 

Such subjects and behaviour seemed to 
mock the grandeur and silence of the 
surroundings. No airlines fly over this 
part of the Alps and away from the 
chatter of the camp fire the quiet was 
remarkable. In the sky the 'white stars' 
did 'fairly blaze' with only the odd 
satellite to remind us of the television sets 
around which many Australians would 
be huddled at this time. 

My mind was also on Myles Dunphy 
and his party, who had camped near 
by—and on the 'Man from Snowy River', 
most likely Jack Riley from Tom Groggin 
Station, who had died at Surveyors Creek 
in 1914, only a few kilometres from our 
campsite. It is interesting in the light of 
later trends that this was the same year 
in which Myles Dunphy had formed the 
Mountain Trails Club, the first modern 
bushwalking club. The past is a lonely 
land and perhaps the only way we can 
try to give such people company is to 
think and talk about their exploits in the 
places where they were done. 

Early the next morning five horsemen 
came riding up the plain opposite our 
camp. Spread out, and with three dogs 
scouting ahead, they were brumby- 
runners. They were not unexpected 
because the other campers had told us 
about a campsite they had seen in the 
trees further down the flat where horses 
were corralled by an electric fence 
powered by a portable generator. Using 
two vehicles, they were taking the 
brumbies they captured out southwards 
along the track to the Black Mountain 
Track every day. Brumby-running, or 
catching, is not allowed in the wilderness 
area and the regrettable consequence of 
the illegal activity we witnessed is that it 
involves entry of vehicles, guns, 
domestic horses and dogs (all generally 
barred from the Cobberas Wilderness as 
was made very clear from signs near the 


area boundary). Vehicles in particular 
spoil the sense of remoteness which is 
one of the chief features of wilderness. 

The breaking of our camp that morning 
was the parting of the ways. The two 
former school friends had decided to 
walk with the long-distance party north 
as far as Dead Horse Gap and then 
hitch-hike back to their car by way of Jin- 


'Cobberas Wilderness' and 'Road 
Closed', but the actual barrier was at 
Bulley Creek. Here the lock had been 
removed, cut by bolt-cutters as we 
discovered later. 

About an hour before dark a man on a 
magnificent white horse rode up the 
track from the south, stopped near our 
camp, lit a cigarette and asked how far it 





dabyne, Ingebyra and Suggan Buggan. 
So it was just the three of us who turned 
south to walk along the Cowombat Flat 
Track. This track began its life as a road 
to a remote tin-mine near the Pilot, long 
since closed down. Just before leaving 
the flat we passed the much souvenired 
remains of a RAAF aircraft which crash- 
landed here in the 1950s. 

This four-wheel-drive management 
track which runs along the flanks of the 
Cobberas is also the route of the Alpine 
Walking Track. This was conceived as a 
'Tri-State Trail' but, 20 years after Victoria 
completed its section, nothing has been 
done in either New South Wales or the 
Australian Capital Territory, and the 
official track stops at Cowombat Flat. 

It is 17 kilometres to the Black 
Mountain Track, but crossing as it does 
countless spurs of the Cobberas there are 
many ups and downs and it seems 
longer. Fortunately for us since the day 
was hot, there are shady ice-cool pools on 
the streams which the road intersects. 
Eventually we selected a campsite at 
Bulley Creek. From here I walked across 
the range to bring the car round to a point 
on the track at the wilderness boundary. 
Many people frown on solo walking but 
it has its own special appeal, creating as 
it does an enhanced undistracted sense of 
closeness with the bush and a need for 
extra care in navigation and movement 
through rough terrain. 

About a kilometre south of Bulley 
Creek at the wilderness boundary there 
are signs for those going north saying 


was to Cowombat Flat. He had no gear. 
Seeing his cowboy hat we asked whether 
his horse was called Silver. Alas, its name 
was 'Wally'. We would have pointed out 
the ban on horses except that we thought 
he might be part of the brumby-running 
and did not know then that this was 
unauthorized. 

Just before dark, first a utility, then a 
four-wheel-drive vehicle hauling a 
trailer came rattling over the creek from 
the direction of Cowombat Flat. In the 
trailer were the mare and foal brumbies 
and a saddled horse used to reduce the 
fear of the captured animals. Lovers of 
the wild ourselves, this scene made us 
feel a little sad. 

The next day we returned to the 
Playgrounds and had a last look for 
missing valuables on the slopes of the Mt 
Cobberas No 1. It was another fruitless 
search but it gave us the excuse to enjoy 
this mountain paradise in a more 
leisurely way. The pool on Native Dog 
Creek in which we bathed, with its 
variety of water-weed and darting native 
fish, was as beautiful as any coral reef. On 
this last day we soaked in as much of the 
mountain magic as we could knowing 
that it may have to keep us going until 
next summer when, all being well, we 
will return to another mountain 
wilderness, this time to the Eldon Range 
in western Tasmania. ■ 

Geoff Mosley was co-founder of the Canberra Bushwalking 

known for his role as a conservation leader. He was Director 
of the Australian Conservation Foundation from 1973 to 










THE GIANT 

A winter ascent of Patagonia's FitzRoy, by Gottlieb Braun-Elwert 
















I t's 5.30 am on 15 June. A starlit night. 
'Take care!' 

'I don't want you to go', was my 
daughter's plea the evening before I left 
New Zealand. 'I promise I'll come back. 
I'll bring you a little rock from the 
summit.' Mustn't forget that. 

We go. 

Soon the familiar rhythm takes over. 
Let's go slowly, I don't want to sweat. 
Take the fleece jacket off to avoid 
overheating. Erica leads, plods all the 
deep steps, over the 'schrund, up the 
couloir, familiar ground. It's going well, 
1-2-3-4, very well. On the little ledge 
after the first 400 metres, we stop and 
rope up. The ice turns hard and 
occasional dinner-plating demands 
special attention. The mountain is asleep 
in a frozen silence. 

'Safe; on belay!' A distant light moves 
up the iced-up hydro-slide, over the 
bumps, 1-2-3-4, clip into the anchor. Our 
well-rehearsed routine provides a sense 
of security. The funnel widens and 
narrows. Pitch after pitch. Scan the rock 
for anchors. Here and there a tape sticks 
out of the ice, a wire loop, the odd piton 
with pieces of cut-off rope and shoe¬ 
strings. They all seem to tell a powerful 
story of desperate abseils during fearful 
storms. 

Tomorrow arrives at last, slowly, very 
slowly, touching the mountain tops first 
and rolling down the slopes. Far below 
us, Anne and Andre must be enjoying a 
sunny breakfast; no doubt they are glued 
to the binoculars. Row after row, we are 
moving up this out-of-the-world 
grandstand; range after range emerges 
over the horizon. The ice-cap, Hielo 
Continental. No words can describe the 
beauty that reveals itself. The low-stand¬ 
ing sun sweeps across the immense 
snow-fields, enhances every undulation, 
every rock, by sculpturing with soft light 
and blue shadow. 

The huge rock-faces form the sides of 
the Super Couloir. A narrow ribbon of ice 
winds its way skywards where they meet 
at a small angle. In places the couloir is 
barely a metre wide, a natural funnel for 
everything that falls off above. Only 
occasional snow fluffs come shooting 
down, sastrugi from the last storm 
disintegrated into a million pieces. 
Mid-winter temperatures bring a tre¬ 
mendous advantage: storms produce 
only soft powder sastrugi, not the heavy 
icing with which warm summer storms 
plaster the rock. There is just dry cold. 
Not a single bit of rockfall, not a single 
icicle threatens us during the entire 
climb. 

The depth of the couloir is lined with a 
seam of black rock, from a distance it 
looks like black ice. Where the black line 
runs up to the left we must go right, 
round the buttress, and find a way into 
the upper chimneys. For the first time 
things look grim. Continued small 
powder avalanches empty themselves 
through the chimneys and over the rotten 
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ice of the 25 metre frozen waterfall. Too 
risky. Try further right. The sort of terrain 
that pulls the gloves off your hands; hard 
mixed climbing. Hands into the snow, 
and rock cleaned, crampons off and 
crampons on again. This is the first real 
test on the mountain, no doubt more are 
in store. Two, three, four more pitches of 
very steep ice before it kicks back. 
Everything is pleasant now, the evening 
sun comes round the corner, we reach the 
snow-field where we can expect a bivvy 
out of the couloir. 

Our arms seem to be falling off as we 
chip the platform out of the ice. The 
Primus is purring and fills us with warm 
anticipation. Everything has gone 
according to plan though we had hoped 
to reach the pinnacles today. Perhaps an 
unrealistic hope in winter. What a day! 
High above us the Milky Way and our 
friend, the Southern Cross. 

Beep, beep; the morrow has arrived. 
Clear skies, what does the altimeter say? 
We have gained some height overnight. 

'What about your reading. Erica?' 

'Five points.' 

No, we are not going down the couloir 
now, so close to the abseil route of the 






















The author on the summit of FitzRoy; Cerro Torre 
is on the left, the southern Patagonian ice-cap 
behind. Pages 52 and 53, the giant shaped by 
relentless storms, FitzRoy from the east. Cerro 
Poincenot is to the left. All photos Gottlieb 
Braun-Elwert collection 

American Route. There is no question, 
we go on. 

Route finding becomes an exciting 
exercise, a creative dodging of difficult¬ 
ies, finding some narrow ice-fingers, 
often just wide enough for the front teeth 
of our crampons. One more hard pitch 
before we can launch ourselves on to the 
ridge line. Joyful shouts fill the air. This 
is a worthy place for our lunch—a muesli 
bar from the parka pocket. 

'See that southerly front? The hogs'- 
backs?' No wind as yet, though. There is 
a blue ribbon behind the band of cloud in 
the south-west. Must be a brief disturb¬ 
ance, not too much to worry about. The 
pinnacles are much more of a worry to 


me. Number one is no great deal. 
Number two looks awesome. There is a 
perfect bivvy place at its foot where the 
abseil route begins down the other side. 
Must be the place where Nick and 
Russell camped before retreating down 
the American Route. 'It's half-past four.' 
Smooth, vertical rock, plastered in thick 
rime. 

I am all fired up and don't hesitate one 
second; now or never. Gloves off, 
crampons off, into it. Runner for runner, 
metre for metre. I don't feel the cold. 
Krabs and chocks stick to my fingers; 
what a pain. Must put the polyprops on 
to save my fingers from serious damage. 
That's done. Erica's turn now. I learn a 
few new swear-words—Erica's contribu¬ 
tion to Women's Suffrage Year. One more 
pitch, one more hour of daylight. Same as 
before, but without protection. One foot 
on the sastrugi, just gently, it'll break off 
otherwise; the other foot jammed in the 


crack. Knee jammed, elbow jammed, 
back against the rim of the crack parallel 
to it, centimetre by centimetre. Fist into 
the crack, move one foot up above the 
other. Hey, great, I can place a runner 
after all, but seconds later it pops. Move 
on, look up, that's where you have to go. 
Of course it's possible; of course you can 
do it! And there must be a good bivvy 
place for us to rest as a reward at the end 
of it. 

Yes, it is possible and there is a bivvy 
place at the end of it, a perfect one. A 
piece of level ground between the 
rock-face and a large rock-slab to the west 
of it, shelter near the top of the pinnacle! 
While Erica prepares the bivvy I scout the 
final rope-length, down, round and up 
another chimney. The top of the pinnacle, 
the top of the world, so it seems. You can 
see the lights of Chalten. Tomorrow, 
Anne and Andre will be there, in cosy 
comfort. I stand high up there in disbelief 
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as night descends, the hardest climb of 
my life below me. I am too pumped to 
anticipate any joys for the summit that is 
now within reach. 

The night becomes a test for gear and 
nerves, we learn our lessons on biwy- 
bag design the hard way. A stormy night 
on a mountain reduces your expectations 
to the bare necessities of life. Air, warmth, 
drink, food, and light become your 
primary considerations. It has become 
impossible by now to venture outside. 
The billy turns into a potty, it will add a 
new flavour to our brew; there is a limit 
to how long one can last with crossed- 
over legs. I am reconciled to the fact that 
the summit, so close, has moved back 
into the realms of the unattainable. A pity. 
But a jolly good effort to have got this far. 
Our abseil route is close by. Tomorrow we 
will get out of here if only the weather 
will let us. 

Beep, beep, it's tomorrow, let's have a 
look. It can't be true! Not a cloud in the 
sky; no wind; all clear. The ice-cap is still 
asleep under a blanket of darkness. 'Let's 
go for the summit!' A mouthful from the 
water-bottle, a muesli bar and we are 
ready to go. An hour earlier we were 
anxious to get out of here. Now we are 
climbing again. Excitement pumps the 
blood through our veins. 

The last pinnacle is negotiated on the 
eastern side; very exposed, little to hold 
on to. We leave a rope behind for the way 
back. Then the diagonal abseil, sneak 
round the corner, secure the rope and 
leave that one behind too. From here 
onwards we can walk. It's like a final 
countdown, full of tension, yet incredibly 


'Then the diagonal abseil, sneak round the corner, 
secure the rope and leave that one behind too. 
From here onwards we can walk.' Opposite, 
dwarfed by FitzRoy, with the Super Couloir, from 
the west—from the head of the Glacier Norte. 

cannot allow elation to set in; it's all in 
pay-attention mode, every step of it. 
Prusik up the diagonal abseil, hand-over¬ 
hand back along the fixed line and down 
we go. 

The bivvy at the foot of the pinnacle is 
quite exposed; polished ice and large 
sastrugi testify to that. Two abseils down 
on the lee side of the mountain we find a 
reasonable site, out of the wind. Only two 
hours of daylight left; we decide to stay. 
Once more we are lucky to be able to melt 
snow and fill our stomachs with hot 
water. One muesli bar each must do for 
now. 

Flap, flap, flap, bang, bang, bang—here 
it comes! Every gust of wind brings with 
it a load of graupel. It gets comfortably 
warm in the bivvy-bag under the snow- 
cover, so why worry? What a pity that 
one needs fresh air to breathe. For with 
the air the regular graupel shower comes 
through the breathing hole, and soon the 
hole is blocked. 

Erica is in a mild state of panic, graupel 
coming down, first by the bucketful, then 
by the truck-load. She gets into her storm 
gear. Sounds quite easy, but it isn't. I get 
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relaxed. Just take care that you don't 
release a slab at the last moment; 
scramble up between the rocks. The 
summit ridge and the two summits; 
which is the higher one? I climb one and 
Erica the other. Hers must be higher, so I 
walk across to her. We congratulate each 
other on a very fine piece of climbing. 
Climbers are not supposed to cry, but we 
do. 

Silently we traverse the entire length of 
the ice-cap with our eyes, in our minds 
climb Cerro Torre's ice-mushroom close 


by, gaze at the endless blue lakes to the 
east. It's a great privilege to have reached 
the summit on such a fine day. I pick up 
a piton with a climber's necklace from 
the summit, collect some small rocks for 
the children as promised. 

'It would be nice to stay the night up 
here.' Erica does not want to leave. 
'Could be a little breezy.' Climbing 
FitzRoy is one thing, getting off the 
mountain alive is quite another. By now 
another front is approaching, this time 
from the north-west; it's a worry. We 
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dressed as well: boots, gaiters, the lot. 
The wind turns to storm, we crouch 
down inside our bivvy-bag, sleeping-bag 
on top of us, packs on our backs, hands 
on the safety line. Again and again we 
have to seal the entrance to keep the 
spindrift out. The giant grinds its jaws, 
growls at us, hisses and roars, spits us out 
and tosses us about, plays with us as 
though flying a kite. It becomes the 



'Great to be on the move again, though the wind 
plays tricks with the rope. Abseil after abseil...' 
Erica Beuzenberg on the descent. Right, the third 
bivouac, hours before the storm of a lifetime. 

longest night of our lives. Wriggle the 
toes, clap the feet, don't fall asleep! Feet 
dangling over the edge, we have ample 
opportunity to think about many things. 
What a fright I get when I see our anchor 
the next morning: one of two Friends has 
worked itself loose during the storm. 

Wishful thinking or not? The breaks 
between gusts seem to become a little 
longer. I dare to poke my head out of the 
bag. Clouds are still racing below us, but 
there is clear sky above. Two more hours 
should see us out of here. At midday we 
make the decision to move on—we don't 
have many choices; it's serious. 

Great to be on the move again though 
the wind plays tricks with the rope. 
Abseil after abseil, just keep everything 
under control. The mere thought of being 
stranded up here without a rope is 
sobering. Our giant has been shaped by 
the relentless storms: its contours are 
rounded and its surface is like a 
compound of chopped-up razor-blades. 
There is hardly a loose rock on the entire 
mountain. 

Our tension eases as we reach the 
snow-shoulder of the Silla. We feel very 
safe now; just a stroll to the first 'schrund, 
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out of the wind if necessary. No time to 
relax our attention though, the slopes 
across the Italian Saddle look loaded; it 
wouldn't be much fun to go for a ride 
down to the Torre Glacier. We take a line 
as high as possible. One last glance at 
Cerro Torre before we begin the final 
abseils off the mountain. Lack of sleep is 
taking its toll, first I drop my belay plate, 
next a karabiner, then another. Erica 
refuses to clip into my abseil anchor, 
hurls abuse at me to wake me up. She is 
right; the anchor is too dodgy. I scrape in 
the snow beside it and out comes an old 
tape secured to a solid anchor. I can't 
believe it. Over the 'schrund; a sigh of 
relief. Our last bivvy we hope. For a long 
time I look at the black sky above me, the 
Milky Way and the Southern Cross fram¬ 


crampons grip firmly into the ice below 
the snow-pack. Erica has slipped into the 
'schrund and waits for the pull on the 
rope. It doesn't come. 'I guess that means 
it is safe to go down the slope now.' 
Avalanche debris, thigh deep, all loose 
powder, runs half-way down the glacier. 
We choose to traverse on the downhill 
side of a large crevasse where we expect 
the tension in the snow-pack to be 
minimal. Seconds later I throw my arms 
up and launch forward for balance. One 
foot on each side of a gaping chasm, I 
look down into black nothing trying to 
follow my disappearing ice-axe with my 
eyes. This very morning I had labor¬ 
iously untied all the knots of the axe's 
tie-on loop in order to find enough tape 
for a prusik. Never mind. We stick as 



ed by the sheer faces of our mountain. 
Thoughts wander back to New Zealand, 
down to Chalten. We should be there by 
tomorrow. 

A freezing cold night, our sleeping-bag 
is literally a clump of ice. It's not difficult 
to get up again at two in the morning. It 
has started to snow at midnight and we 
are wondering about the way out of here. 
We navigate across to the ridge line that 
should bring us to the Paso Superior. It 
takes a bit of time to find the way over the 
pass by the light of the headlamp. We 
passionately discuss the further descent 
route from here and eventually sit out the 
rest of the night. A brew shortens the 
wait, soon afterwards we fall asleep 
sitting on our packs, leaning against each 
other and heads braced on knees. We are 
like drunks when we wake up a couple 
of hours later, and trip over a number of 
times before fully regaining our balance. 

Now we can clearly see our descent 
route to the Lago de los Tres. We carefully 
choose our route; everything is loaded. 
Straight after scratching through the 
rocks it goes 'Whoomf', fracture lines 
emerge like lightning flashes from my 
feet. The whole slope is moving below 
me. I expect to move as well, but my 


close to the rock-face as we possibly can 
on the final descent of the glacier. Again 
and again the snow-pack relieves itself of 
surplus air, 'Whoomf', but for lack of 
steepness it doesn't know which way to 
run. We gorge ourselves on the last 
muesli bar as we reach the lake shore. It's 
a worthy occasion for a celebration din¬ 
ner. 

Plod, plod, slither, slide, curse. Into the 
fairy-tale forest, fantasies flying. What 
looked like a dead forest two weeks ago 
has come to new life again, beautifully 
decorated by soft snow. FitzRoy Base 
Camp greets us with the first real water. 
We let it run through our fingers and 
enjoy its taste. We are tired. We have to 
stop more frequently than the last time 
we were here. Again and again we 
consult the compass, it all looks so 
different with the snow. Familiar land¬ 
marks at last; this is where we took our 
photographs. One more rise and we can 
see the valley floor. In the distance a farm 
dog signals our happy return. ■ 
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OSTS DON'T SKI 


Wild fiction, by Glenn Tempest 



JW t's gunna rain.' Joe was surrounded 

I by the contents of his rucksack. 

'Of course it's gunna rain', I replied. 
'That's why we brought a tent.' An 
earwig of doubt crept into my mind. 'You 
did pack the tent, Joe?' 

'Sure I did', he said and shrugged his 
shoulders in resignation. 'I just forgot the 
poles.' 

It was 1973. I was 15 years old and 
midway through high school. It 
year Elton John released his 'Goodbye 
Yellow Brick Road' album and the 
Americans had finally admitted defeat 
by signing a peace agreement in Vietnam. 
Gough Whitlam was Prime Minister and 
bushwalkers had discovered that flared 


pants had a bad habit of always getting 
dirty. Little did I realize then that flares, 
like Gough Whitlam, were soon to be 
gone. For me and my friend Joe, 1973 was 
to be a significant year on the turbulent 
road to growing up. We were children 
becoming adults and I remember that 
adventure had become a diversion from 
our problems of adolescence. 

'You forgot the poles?' I couldn't hide 
my disappointment. I'd been looking 
forward to sleeping in a tent. 

'Okay, okay, so I forgot the poles. It's 
too late now. What about the dunny?' 

As if on cue, the heavens opened up. 
We quickly collected our gear and 
sprinted to the nearby toilet block. Out in 
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the rain Harrietville slept, its shadowy 
buildings wrapped tightly in a sodden 
mist. 

I'm still convinced that the crink I 
sometimes get in my neck originated 
from sleeping that night on a damp 
concrete floor without an insulation mat. 
My head lay twisted between the 
porcelain bowl and a rather noisy 
downpipe. To cap it all off my feet stuck 
out from under the swing door, which 
allowed the bottom half of my 
sleeping-bag to become thoroughly 
drenched. I was glad when morning 
finally crept across the valley. 

After a hurried breakfast we set off up 
Bungalow Spur, its steep forested slopes 
disappearing into the cloud above. 
Cheap H-frame rucksacks, long hair and 
headbands, tin billies hanging off our 
waist-belts and flares dragging in the 
mud. For me, it was to be the first of many 
trips to Mt Feathertop but for Joe it would 
be the last. 

"You didn't tell me we'd have to walk 
in the snow.' Joe dropped his lanky frame 
on to a log and wiped the sweat from his 
eyes. A thin cover of snow frosted the 
path. 

'This is Mount Feathertop, Joe. A 
mountain. Not a bloody golf-course.' I 
tried to sound as if I'd expected snow. I 
hadn't. 

Joe sighed in resignation. We plodded 
on up the narrow track, which became 
increasingly difficult as the snow got 
deeper. 

'How much further is the bloody hut?' 
Joe moaned for the tenth time. It was late 
and dark clouds swept silently amongst 
the snow gums. 

'Not far now', I lied. Even though he 
stood a few short paces away I could 
barely see him in the gloom. 'Just up 
ahead and round the next bend.' 

'You said that an hour ago!' 

The clouds abruptly parted, showering 
us with the radiant light of a full moon. 
Then like a snuffed-out candle the cloud 
plunged us back into darkness again. It 
started to snow. 

'Did you see that?' Joe's stricken voice 
took on a new urgency. 'Up there in the 
trees!' 

I peered into the darkness. What am I 
supposed to see, Joe? I can barely see my 
hand in front of my face.' 

'I saw someone.' His voice was 
strained. 'I saw someone moving across 
the slope.' 

'You're seeing things, mate. There's 
nobody there.' 

The snow continued to deepen. It was 
hard work as with each footstep we sunk 
in up to our knees. At long last a dim 
shape loomed out of the darkness. It was 
Federation Hut. A single, flickering 
candle shone coldly in the window. 

There are people here.' I couldn't hide 
my relief. Joe stood looking back down 
the track we had just come up. 'Come on, 
Joe. Let's get inside.' Snowflakes were 
falling thickly. The pale light from the 


window spilt dismally out on to the fresh 
snow. 

'I saw it again.' He'd drawn a mask of 
fear across his face.'There's someone or 
something right behind us.' 

Grasping his shoulder I pushed him 
into the hut door. A tiny dry alcove was 
neatly stacked with wood. Another door 
on the right led into the main room. 

'It's empty! The bloody place is empty!' 
Joe's voice, like the dust, filtered down 
from above. 

'Empty?' I dropped my pack against 
the woodpile and stepped inside. A 
couple of rough seats were drawn up 
against a dilapidated table. The candle in 
the window flickered madly against the 
draught. Shadows danced like crazed 
demons across the walls. A rickety- 
looking ladder led up into a shallow 
sleeping-loft. Joe stood balanced on the 
top rung. 

'Nobody! There's nobody here', he 
repeated. 

'There has to be someone here', I 
reasoned. 'Who lit the candle? It didn't 
just light itself, did it?' I wished I hadn't 
said that. Joe shook his head. 

Quietly we drank cups of tea, slowly 
summoning up the energy needed to 
cook a meal. Outside, as if in answer to 
our silence, the wind began to pick up. 
Snow-flurries swept angrily against the 
window as though trying to get at us 
inside. The moon had completely 
vanished, hidden behind a wall of black 
cloud. 

'What was that?' Half to myself. I could 
hear it more clearly now. Muffled yelling 
some way off from the hut. 'Listen, Joe. 
Someone's out there. Perhaps our candle¬ 
lighting friends are back.' 

Joe jumped up and cupping his hands 
around his eyes he peered out of the 
window and into the darkness. 'Can't see 
a thing but I can hear it.' 

Then, before we had time to move, a 
dull thud on the door stopped our 
heartbeats. 

'Open the door, Joe.' 

'You bloody well open the door. I'm not 
moving.' 

Thud. 

What is this? I thought. Some poor 
bastard is out there, it's snowing like the 
clappers and we're arguing about who's 
going to let him in. 

Thud. 

In a wave of bravado I unbolted the 
door and pulled it aside. Bent with the 
wind and covered in a mantle of snow 
stood a wiry old man. A crooked nose 
leapt out above a pair of thin lips and an 
icy beard. 

'I saw your candle burning in the 
window, son. But for that I'd ha' missed 
the damn hut.' 

'Come in, you must be freezing.' My 
heart was racing. 

'Anybody else?' I looked over his 
shoulder and into the dark. 

A toothless grin split his weathered 
face. 'Nobody but us, son.' He struggled 


into the alcove brushing snow off his 
shoulders. 'There's gunna be a storm 
tonight. Came over the Razorback. 
Didn't think I'd make it here in time.' He 
dropped his pack and stood a pair of 
ancient cross-country skis against the 
woodpile. 

Joe sidled up to me. 'If this old bugger's 
not our phantom candle-lighter, then 
who is?' The anxiety in his voice was 
bordering on panic. 'I reckon', he contin¬ 
ued, 'it was lit by whoever or whatever 
was following us up the track.' 

'No one followed us up the track, Joe.' 

The fire burned without much heat. We 
huddled around the cold flame eating 
our meal. The old man talked although 
we couldn't make much sense of what he 
said. Occasionally he would laugh at 
nothing and then suddenly shake his 
head in despair, running his bony hands 
across his wrinkled face. He spoke in 
riddles about the mountains, the winters 
and times long forgotten. Spittle ran 
down his chin and his eyes burned icy 
green. Joe reckoned he was either senile 
or a lunatic. I figured that all old blokes 
over 30 must be like that. 

'Have either of you young-un's heard 
the story of the ghost of John Prester?' 

It was just as we were about to go to 
bed. Joe squirmed uncomfortably on his 
seat and rolled his eyes to the roof. 

'That's all I need', he muttered under 
his breath, 'a bloody ghost story'. 

A tight smile flickered briefly across the 
old man's face. I felt a slice of panic 
plunge deep into the pit of my stomach. 
Then, a moment later, it was gone. A 
vague alarm bell was left ringing in the 
furthest depths of my brain. 

'It all began near on a hundred years 
ago. A ruffian by the name o' Percy 
McTavish robbed a big gold shipment 
out on the east side o' Mt Hotham.' 

He rummaged in his rucksack and 
pulled out a well-worn leather pouch. 
'McTavish shot dead a couple a fellas and 
then took to the hills. A few months later 
the troopers rode him down near 
Beechworth. McTavish, tried and found 
guilty for murder, was sentenced to 
hang. Just before he walked out to the 
gallows a young local priest by the name 
of George Prester gave McTavish his last 
rites. Folks hereabouts reckoned that in 
them last few minutes McTavish passed 
on the secret location of his gold. If the 
priest did know the whereabouts of the 
bullion he kept it to hi'self though. 
Perhaps he feared a dying man's wish or 
the sanctity of McTavish's last confes¬ 
sion. Who knows? 

'Bout 50 years later it was George 
Prester's turn to cool the sheets on his 
own death-bed. John, his nephew and 
only surviving relative, sat and watched 
the last drops of life drain from 'im. 
Again, so they say, the whereabouts of 
McTavish's gold was passed on. Why 
John Prester didn't just go and dig it all 
up no one knew. Perhaps he too was 
bound by his father's dying words.' 





The wind outside hurled snow in a 
frenzy of disorder. Lightning flashed in 
the distance and a crack of thunder rolled 
heavily across the Bogong High Plains. 

The old man carefully pulled tobacco 
strands from his pouch before contin¬ 
uing. The folks here'bouts remember 
that young Prester was sweet on a girl 
over in Bright. Beautiful thing she was. 
Couldn't blame 'im for falling in love. 
Seemed he wanted to marry her/ 

He kneaded the ball of tobacco in his 
wrinkled palm using his thumb. 
'Anyway, her papa said he didn't want a 
penniless no-hoper marrying into his 
well-to-do family, no siree. Lower'n a 
lizard in a wheel rut he was. Too bloody 
big for his country-bred backside.' 

I could see the old man's eyes flash 
with anger as he stared at each of us in 
turn. 

'John Prester though', he continued, 
'was a determined fella. The old snake 
finally gave in but only on the condition 
that Prester become a wealthy man. What 
the young bloke didn't know was that the 
greedy old eel had heard the story about 
Percy McTavish's gold and figured that 
this lad would lead 'im straight to it.' 

Outside the blizzard grew in ferocity. 
The hut shook with a low, miserable 
howl. The old man filled his pipe and lit 
it, blowing puffs of acrid tobacco smoke 
into the air. Joe and I sat in silence, unable 
to tear ourselves away, imprisoned by a 
story we didn't want to hear. 

'It was autumn when John Prester 
loaded two pack-horses and headed up 
into these mountains. The young fella 
couldn't have known that he'd bin 
followed. Who knows what happened 
next? They found 'im early the following 
spring. Yes sir, spring it was. He was 
curled up stiff as a wash-board and 
half-eaten by wild dogs.' The old man 
tapped his pipe clean against his knee. 

'Had he been killed?' Joe whispered, 
his eyes bulging like boiled eggs. 

'Yep, murdered in cold blood. A single 
pistol-shot through the back.' 

'Where'd they find him?' Joe contin¬ 
ued, unable to stop himself. 

'Funny you should ask that', the old 
man grinned. 'John Prester's body was 
found right here. Yep, they found 'im 
right where this hut stands today.' 

Suddenly the door blew open with a 
loud bang. The howling wind reached 
into the hut and held us with its icy grasp. 
I struggled to keep myself composed. 
'And what about the gold?' I shouted 
over the noise. The hairs on the back of 
my neck standing on end. 

The old man got up and pushed the 
door to. 'The gold was never found. 
Prester's discarded saddle-bags were as 
empty as a horse-trough in a drought.' 
He slid the bolt firmly back in place, 
securing the door. 'Folks reck'n John 
Prester still walks this mountain looking 
for it. I can't rightly see why he'd be 
interested in gold any more though. 
More 'n likely he's paying a price. There's 


bin plenty o' folks travel these 
mountains and more 'n a few have 
heard and seen things they'd prefer to 
forget.' 

The old man threw a blanket into the 
corner next to the fire-grate. He stood a 
while looking out of the window into the 
storm and started laughing to himself. 

'I swear I'll never sleep again.' Joe was 
trembling as we climbed on up to the loft. 

Wrapped in the warmth of my sleep¬ 
ing-bag I could hear the crazed old fool 
walking about. Backwards and for¬ 
wards, backwards and forwards, his 
footsteps clear even against the blizzard 
outside. Slowly I tumbled into a troubled 
sleep. I could see John Prester falling 
from his horse. A red stain welling up 
across his back, seeping into the earth 
and flooding out across the land. The 
valleys filled with blood until only the 
final crown of Mt Feathertop stood free 
above a crimson ocean. On the very top 
a touch of gold shimmered in the sun. 

I woke with a sudden start. The hut 
was cold and quiet. I could hear Joe's 
slow, rhythmic breathing next to me. 
Suddenly I realized what it was that had 
disturbed my sleep. I'd heard movement 
on the ladder below. Creak. There it was 
again! The old man was climbing up the 
ladder. I was in no doubt that the crazy 
old fool was going to kill us. He'd waited 
until we were both asleep. Creak. My 
heart skipped another beat. It could only 
be a few more seconds until he was in the 
loft. Creak. I tried to yell out but I lay 
frozen in fear. Creak. Any moment, any 
moment. 

'Joe!' I fought for the words. 'Joe...!' 

'What is it?' 

'The old man. The bastard's coming up 
the steps!' I gushed. 'Listen.' 

Creak. 

Joe tensed. 'Bloody hell!' 

A storm-cloud of terror swept across 
the loft. It hung off the rafters, smothered 
our bodies and sank deep into our 
stomachs. 

Creak. 

Joe grabbed my shoulder. 'We've got to 
get out of here!' 

'Don't be stupid', I hissed. 'We're in a 
loft. There's no way out.' I hoped I 
wouldn't be sick. 

Creak. 

The shadowy outline of a head and 
shoulders slowly appeared over the top 
of the ladder, the sound of laboured 
breathing tearing at the quiet stillness. 
For a long moment he seemed to watch 
us. It was too dark to tell but I knew he 
was grinning. Then suddenly he was 
gone. The creaking gradually dimin¬ 
ished until we heard him cross the floor 
below us. 

Joe let out a sigh of relief. 'Geez, that 
bastard's a prize weirdo.' 

'He sure is', I agreed. 'Him and Charlie 
Manson should be pen-pals. They were 
made for each other.' 

Still shaking I lay back down in the 
clammy warmth of my bag. Once again I 



listened to 
the sounds of 
his footsteps. 

Backwards and for¬ 
wards, backwards and 
forwards. 

The following morning was 
wonderfully clear. A cold breeze 
whispered over the tops, encourag¬ 
ing the frozen snow gums into a chorus 
of creaking ice. Any thoughts of the terror 
I'd experienced the night before had 
washed away with the sun that flooded 
into the hut. 

I struggled out of my sleeping-bag and 
climbed down from the loft. I'd half 
expected the old man to be still pacing the 
floor but he'd already left. Joe followed 
me down the ladder, the ordeal of the 
night still reflected in his eyes. 

It's always difficult to remember exact 
details, particularly after almost 20 years. 
I have no doubt, however, that what 
happened next will remain clear in my 
mind until the day I die. 

It was I who discovered that the door 
was still solidly barred. The window too 
was still secure, fastened as it had been 
against the storm. There was no possible 
way that anybody could have left the hut 
without first unbarring the locks from the 
inside. Outside in the sunshine the snow 
lay fresh and deep, a blanket of white 
thrown across the hut. Not a single ski 
track had creased its untouched surface. 
It was left to Joe to place the final piece 
into our jigsaw night of fear. The hut 
log-book lay open on the table. Both my 
name and Joe's were scrawled across the 
page. It was not the last entry, however. 
Thin, spidery handwriting revealed one 
more name; John Prester. 

The mist that had filled the valleys rose 
up and soon engulfed Federation Hut. 
Mt Feathertop's serrated summit ridge 
felt a long way away. The breeze became 
damp and I felt suffocated. Neither of us 
could summon up the energy to climb to 
the top that day. Our hearts were no 
longer in it. 

Common sense told me that the old 
man could not have been a ghost. In his 
story John Prester had been killed as a 
young man. I didn't believe that ghosts 
could age. Joe, however, was not 
convinced. 

'What do you reckon then?' Joe said, 
happier now, striding on down the track. 

'Dunno.' I replied. 'Perhaps he's just an 
old bloke with a twisted sense of humour. 
Anyway, there's another reason I don't 
reckon he's a ghost.' I could see Harriet- 
ville down through the trees below. My 
pack suddenly felt light again. 'Ghosts 
don't ski', I lied. ■ 
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Stuart Grant captures the mystery of some of Australia's 
most remarkable peaks 


Sandstone archway. Right, the scoured 
sandstone bed of Piccaninny Creek. All 
photos were taken in Purnululu National 
Park, Western Australia. 


Stuart Grant has travelled extensively 
throughout Australia and in 1989 toured 
the National Parks of the USA where he 
met New York photograper Bill Rudock. 
Together, they formed First Light Photo¬ 
graphic Safaris in 1992. 
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Geoff Law describes the 
current state of 
wilderness logging 

E ver since the 1980s, public action to 
protect Tasmania's wilderness areas 
has been well rewarded. 

The well-publicized fight to save the 
Franklin River, though long and gruel¬ 
ling, produced victory not just for the 
Franklin River but also laid the foun¬ 
dations for protection of other Australian 
World Heritage Areas, from Kakadu to 
Daintree. 

The battles against the Wesley Vale 
pulp mill and Port Huon woodchip mill 
were successful in more ways than one. 
While fighting off those two forest-eating 
monsters, the Wilderness Society achiev¬ 
ed an enlarged World Heritage Area 
which included features such as the Lem- 
onthyme forest, Farmhouse Creek, 
Gordon Splits, Central Plateau, Meander 
Falls, the middle Weld valley and the 
Eldon Range. 

Many smaller battles have also been 
won. The Jane River mineral-exploration 
lease in the heart of the Wild Rivers 
National Park was cancelled in 1989. The 
Exit Cave limestone system was saved 
from Benders Quarry in 1993. A road 


through the heart of Tasmania's Tarkine 
wilderness was stopped in 1989. 

But Tasmania's wilderness is far from 
safe. Poor management, crazy tourist 
developments, mining and mineral 
exploration still threaten large tracts of 
wild country. And there remains the 
perennial problem of logging. 

The coming months and years are 
extremely important for the future of 
Tasmania's forested wilderness areas. 
Intervention by the Federal Government 
is needed once again. The State election 
of February 1992 saw the pro-logging 
Liberal Party of Ray Groom win office. 
The heady early days of the Labor-Green 
Accord, when many of the victories 
enumerated above were achieved, are 
well behind us. Nor is Graham Richard¬ 
son Environment Minister in Canberra 
any longer. 

The Forestry Commission and logging 
industry are trying to make hay while the 
sun shines. Once again, some of Tas¬ 
mania's finest wilderness is being 
flattened and burnt. Three new wood- 
chip-export mills are planned by the 
State Government (Tasmania already has 
three and exports more woodchips than 
all other Australian States combined). 
There are also moves to establish a new 
forest-destroying industry—exporting 
whole logs! 




































The battle is lost for this area in the Weld valley, 
South-west Tasmania. Bob Brown. Pages 66 and 
67, Next to go? The Forestry Commission has 
planned logging along three square kilometres of 
the Picton River. Geoffrey Lea 

These developments have severe con¬ 
sequences for some of the most popular 
venues for wilderness recreation. Worst 
of all is the situation in the Southern 
Forests (see the section on page 70 about 
the Huon and Picton forests). Here, the 
Forestry Commission has begun one of 
its biggest-ever assaults on the South¬ 
west wilderness. New roads and logging 
are planned almost as far as Blakes 
Opening on the historic Huon Track, the 
traditional walking route to Federation 
Peak. 

The perverse thing is that these logging 
operations are occurring at a time when 
the market demand for woodchips from 
Tasmania's public forests is at an all-time 
low. The amount of forest extracted as 
pulpwood from Tasmania's public 
forests in 1992-93 was 1.3 million 
tonnes—compared with over two 
million tonnes in 1987. 


The Forestry Commission says it needs 
to log in contentious areas like South¬ 
west Tasmania in order to extract saw- 
logs (for building materials, furniture, 
and so on). However, when the forest is 
clear-felled, at least 80 per cent of the 
wood is not suitable for sawmilling. 
When the Forestry Commission cannot 
sell this excess timber for woodchips, it's 
in trouble. 

In 1992-93, for example, the commis¬ 
sion was forced to prepare a document 
entitled 'District Strategies for Wasting 
Pulpwood'. This extraordinary prescrip¬ 
tion actually detailed the means by 
which the Forestry Commission was to 
waste some of the products for which the 
forest had been logged! 

The commission's frustration with this 
state of affairs has led it to attempt to find 
other ways of getting rid of the trees it 
cuts down. One such proposal is 'whole- 
log exports'. Under this proposal, the 
timber will not be woodchipped. In¬ 
stead, whole logs will be exported to 
Korea. The idea is that, further down the 
line, the Koreans may wish to import 


smaller sections of logs, or possibly sawn 
timber. At a time when governments and 
politicians are trying to encourage 
'downstream processing' of our forest 
products, Tasmania's Forestry Commis¬ 
sion has moved the debate upstream, 
making even woodchip exporters look 
good by comparison! 

Another impact of the recessed wood- 
chip market has been lower prices. The 
commission has reduced the royalties for 
pulpwood from the Huon and Picton 
forests by 50 per cent. Woodchip com¬ 
panies are therefore getting this public 
resource at only $7.60 a tonne instead of 
the usual $15. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are being lost in each logging 
coupe. This means that the destruction of 
wilderness is being subsidized by more 
profitable logging elsewhere—and by 
the taxpayer. 

Where the timber goes 

People tend to associate the sight of 
hillsides of burnt stumps with wood¬ 
chipping. It is true that most of the timber 
from such operations goes into the 
chipper and eventually to pulp mills in 
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Time-line: the battle for Tasmania's South-west 
wilderness since the early 1970s 


Lake Pedder is flooded by Tasmanian Hydro-Electric Commission’s Gordon Stage 1 Scheme. 


Australian Conservation Foundation proposes a large National Park to cover the entire South-west wilderness. 


HEC plan to dam the Franklin is released to the public by the Wilderness Society. 


South-west Tasmania is nominated for World Heritage Listing. 


May/June Liberal Government of Robin Gray is elected; government proceeds with Franklin Dam. 
December Start of the Franklin Blockade in which 1400 people are arrested attempting to save the Franklin. 
South-west Tasmania is listed as World Heritage. 


March Hawke Government elected on policy of saving the Franklin River. 

1 July High Court rules that Franklin dam cannot proceed. Landmark decision gives the Federal Government 
power to protect World Heritage Areas despite antagonistic State governments. 


Federal Government gives Tasmania $200 million to build more dams in the South-west. Wilderness Society 
launches its plan for a Western Tasmania National Park covering 1.8 million hectares of Tasmania's wilderness. 


Federal Government renews Tasmanian woodchip export-licences for 15 years. No protection for wilderness 


March Fracas over logging at Farmhouse Creek in the South-west gets national coverage. 

April Senator Graham Richardson flies over the South-west with Bob Brown and representatives of the ACF 
and Wilderness Society. Things start to improve. 


May Helsham Inquiry into Tasmania's forests is set up by the Federal Government. 

December The Australian Heritage Commission finds that Tasmania's Southern Forests (including the Huon 
and Picton forests) are of world heritage value. Numerous experts on world heritage attest to the world heritage 
values of the forests. 


May Helsham Inquiry delivers a split report, with only Commissioner Hitchcock recommending World 
Heritage Listing for the forests. A major controversy erupts, causing several demonstrations and saturation 
news coverage. 

August Federal Cabinet agrees to World Heritage nomination of the Lemonthyme and parts of the Southern 
Forests. 

November Liberal Tasmanian Premier Robin Gray and the Federal Government do a deal in which world 
heritage nomination is allowed to proceed but the Federal Government washes its hands of Tasmanian forest 
issues in the future. 


March Wesley Vale pulp mill is stopped when the developers refuse to accept stricter federal guidelines. 
May Five Tasmanian Greens win the balance of power in the State House of Assembly after a State election. 
An Accord is struck between Labor and the Greens. The Accord requires increased protection for Tasmania's 
wilderness areas. The International Union for the Conservation of Nature (IUCN) recommends that the World 
Heritage Area be enlarged to include more of the forests of Tasmania's South-west. The World Heritage Bureau 
concurs. 

December A new Tasmanian World Heritage Area is listed. It covers nearly 1.4 million hectares of wilderness 
but leaves out many of the forests of Tasmania's South-west, including threatened areas recommended for 
listing above. 


June The Tasmanian Department of Parks, Wildlife & Heritage recommends significant additions to die World 
Heritage Area, including the forests of the South-west. The report is suppressed by the government. 

August A panel of experts set up by the Tasmanian Forests & Forest Industry Council finds that Tasmania's 
wilderness forests have the highest possible conservation values. The panel includes two experts from the 
Tasmanian Forestry Commission. 

October The Field Labor Government adopts anti-Accord policies such as increasing the woodchip quota and 
enacting resource-security legislation. The Accord crumbles. 

December The IUCN International Congress in Perth recommends the addition of the forests of South-west 
Tasmania to the World Heritage Area. 


November Resource-security legislation covering 1.8 million hectares passes through the Tasmanian 
Parliament stymieing future protection of Tasmanian wilderness areas. 


February State election is won by Liberal Government of Ray Groom. 

March During the East Picton protest, cars belonging to Wilderness Society supporters are blown up at the 
Picton River bridge. 

December Federal Government announces its National Forests Policy, but breaks it within two weeks by 
giving the go-ahead to more logging in Tasmania's South-west wilderness. 

Summer 1992-93 More logging proceeds in the South-west, including construction of new roads. 


March Quarrying of the Exit Cave limestone system is finally stopped after a four-year campaign. 
Rehabilitation of the quarry begins. 

April The Forestry Commission applies to the Federal Government for approval to build a new road up the 
Huon valley towards Blakes Opening. 

June The Australian Committee of the IUCN writes to Environment Minister Ros Kelly expressing concern 
about the impact of logging in the South-west. 

Summer The Forestry Commission's proposed new roads and logging operations in South-west Tasmania 
due to start. Readers of Wild magazine write to the Federal Government in protest at the logging. 











Japan, but significant proportions also go 
to making sawn timber for the Australian 
housing industry. 

While the proportion of woodchips to 
saw-logs varies from forest to forest, the 
diagram on page 68 gives a general 
picture of where the timber goes. 


The Tasmanian Forestry Commission 
claims that its logging operations are all 
'saw-log driven'—that is, wilderness 
areas are being destroyed not for the 
80-90 per cent of timber that is wood- 
chipped, but for the 5-10 per cent that 
ends up as sawn timber. If that is the case. 




Picton logging protest April 1992. The Wilderness 
Society 

then for each cubic metre of Tasmanian 
oak you buy from a timber merchant, ten 
cubic metres of forest are chipped or 
burnt on the ground. 

You can help to stop this senseless 
destruction by avoiding buying this 
wood. Recycled timbers and radiata pine 
from existing plantations can usually do 
the job as well as hardwoods from native 
forests, such as Tasmanian oak. While 
nobody seems to like pine plantations, 
the fact is that they are here already and 
have mature timber in them. Better to 
consume that timber than to continue 
destroying old-growth forests and 
wilderness. When the pines have been 
cleared, the sites can be replanted with 
native-species plantations. 

Ecotourism and adventure travel— 
a resource of the future under 

Meanwhile, a crucial resource for the 
industry of Tasmania's future, eco¬ 
tourism, is being destroyed. The valleys 
of Tasmania's South-west, with their 
bushwalking tracks and wild rivers for 
rafting, are attracting more and more 
interstate and overseas tourists each 
year. Businesses are springing up all over 
the State to take tourists rafting, caving, 
bushwalking, birdwatching, flying or 
fishing in Tasmania's wilderness areas. 
In recognition of this growth, Hobart has 
been chosen as the 1994 host of the World 


Adventure Travel and Ecotourism 
Conference. Yet, remarkably, the Forestry 
Commission has planned clear-felling 
and burning operations in the very areas 
likely to attract the ecotourists of the 
future. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government 
has become a party to Tasmania's most 
recent environmental travesties. 

A National Forests Policy or a 
Notional Forests Policy? 

On 17 December 1992, the Federal 
Government announced its National 
Forests Policy with great fanfare. The 
policy's documentation was festooned 
with the smiling visage of Alan Griffiths, 
who was then the Resources Minister. 

Part of the package was a 'Strategy to 
Protect Old-growth Forests and Wilder¬ 
ness'. The strategy included a morator¬ 
ium on the logging of wilderness areas 
and old-growth forests of high conser¬ 
vation value. 

At the same time, Griffiths was consid¬ 
ering a proposal from the Tasmanian 
Forestry Commission to log in parts of 
Tasmania's South-west. On 21 December 
1992, he received written advice from the 
Australian Heritage Commission which 
said that the proposed logging would 
further reduce wilderness in one of the 
world's great temperate wilderness 
areas. 

Despite this advice, on 31 December 
1992 Griffiths gave the go-ahead to the 
proposed logging. Bulldozers sub¬ 
sequently moved into the South-west on 
at least four new fronts. And that was not 
all; other large tracts of old-growth forest 
and wilderness in Tasmania also went 
under the axe. 

Within two weeks of announcing his 
National Forests Policy, the minister, 
Alan Griffiths, had broken it. 

The minister's successor, Michael Lee, 
is now considering applications for even 
more logging in Tasmania's South-west. 

Since 1990, the Federal Government 
has said that the protection of Tasmania's 
forests is up to the State. When it comes 
to helping the State Government to 
destroy those forests, however, it is a dif¬ 
ferent matter. The Federal Government 
has routinely fed money into Tasmania's 
Forestry Commission (mainly for repla¬ 
cing native forests with plantations). It 
has renewed Tasmanian woodchip 
export-licences. It has approved logging 
in over 60 coupes in forests listed on the 
Register of the National Estate. And in 
September 1993, the Resources Minister, 
Michael Lee, approved a 'one-off' ship¬ 
ment of 7000 tonnes of whole logs to 
Korea. 

These decisions threaten seriously to 
degrade the recreational experience in 
many of Tasmania's prime bushwalking 
and river-rafting destinations. Some of 
those areas are described on page 70. ■ 


















JASMANLAN WALKS SAMPLER 

Four outstanding day walks, by Mark Dickenson, Chris Howard 
and Greg Rubock 



W hen you think of Tasmania as a 
bushwalking destination, it is the really 
big trips of the South-west that most readily 
come to mind. But there is another, lesser 
known, side to walking Tasmania's mag¬ 
nificent wilderness—the potential for out¬ 
standing day walks. 

MT MUR CHISON 

A superb vantage point over much of west and 
central Tasmania, the climb up Mt Murchison 
is now the premier day walk on the west coast 
of Tasmania. 

The peak itself is situated between the 
towns of Rosebery and Tullah. This mountain 
forms the northern end of the rugged West 
Coast Range, which runs south to Macquarie 
Harbour. It is an incredibly spectacular peak 
with large buttresses and formidable crags, 
which dominate the surrounding landscape. 

Until recently, the ascent of this mountain 
was a long, hard slog from its western side, 
with a return journey of approximately nine 
hours. With the development of the Hydro- 
Electric Commission Henty-Anthony power 
scheme, a new route from the eastern side 
makes for a more acceptable return journey of 
four-five hours. Taking advantage of the new 
Anthony Road, the starting point is only one 
and a half hours' drive from Burnie. The route 
is steep although less demanding than the 
original trip. 

Maps 

Tasmap 1:100 000 Sophia (for road access); 
1:25 000 Selim (most useful) and Tullah. 

Access 

This walk starts from the Anthony Road, a 
HEC power development access road which 
leaves the Murchison Highway between the 
west coast towns of Tullah and Rosebery. Per¬ 
mission is required to use the Anthony Road. 
The walk 

West coast. Four-five hours return. Moderate. 

As already indicated, the walk begins from 
the newly formed Anthony Road. This road 
turns off the Murchison Highway south of 
Tullah. A green and yellow sign 8.9 kilometres 
along the Anthony Road between HEC poles 
D14 and D15 marks the start of the walk. 
Permission to use the Anthony Road is usually 
granted if asked for well in advance of a 
planned walk. You should telephone the 
Anthony dam site on (004) 73 4233 to obtain 
this permission. 

After leaving the Anthony Road the walk 
passes through stunted rain forest for the first 
half-hour. The forest is then abruptly left 
behind and the walk continues along a distinct 
ridge. This section of the walk is very scenic as 
it heads towards the main bulk of the 
mountain. Views to the west predominate, 
with a large, unnamed lake to the left. This 
lake is fed by another, higher lake which is 
very nearly surrounded by huge cliffs on all 
sides. It is called Shaded Lake as bluffs block 


Cape Hauy and the Lanterns—the view's hard to 
ignore. Both photos John Chapman 

sunlight from reaching its surface. Amongst 
the scrub that separates these two lakes are 
bands of King Billy pine unharmed by the 
ravages of people. Waterfalls mark a creek's 
descent through steep gullies. 

Eventually this ridge line diminishes as it 
runs up against the clifflines which surround 
the greater part of the mountain. The track 
now climbs up the side of a higher ridge to the 
north. As the track becomes less distinct, 
coloured tapes and rock-caims indicate the 
climbing route. Walking becomes much 
steeper as the ramparts of the high bluff to the 
north-west are scaled. At one stage, far below, 
another unnamed lake is just visible. Two- 
three hours after leaving the Anthony Road, 
the trig point marking the summit can be seen. 
Once the mountain tops are reached, it is just 
a matter of crossing a rocky outcrop and a 
lower saddle to the final ascent. 

The views are breathtaking. Lakes, moun¬ 
tains and forests fill the vista. The peaks of 
Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park 
form a majestic panorama on the eastern 
horizon. In winter, snow highlights the 
ruggedness of the peaks. The wild peaks of the 
West Coast Range trail away to the south. 
Tullah, nestling amongst three hydroelectric 
storage lakes, forms a contrast to the sea of 
green created by the rain forests that surround 
them. Dragging oneself away from this 
vantage-point with its associated serenity, the 
return journey retraces the inward route. 

The entire walk should only be attempted 
by experienced bushwalkers as navigation 
becomes difficult in bad weather. However, 
less experienced walkers shouldn't be 
discouraged from part of the walk as the ridge 
section at the beginning of this walk is very 
easy to follow. The lakes to the west and the 


mountain massif all make interesting scenery. 
The track is open with little or no mud through 
which to trudge. 

The 'Bush Nook', a quaint little cafe situated 
on the Murchison Highway in Tullah, is a 
great spot for replacing lost calories after a 
walk. The cheerful proprietor provides a 
whole range of tasty, wholesome meals and 
snacks to satisfy well-earned appetites. On 
cold days, the warm atmosphere and a roaring 
stove provide a welcome respite from the 
elements as you enjoy a hot drink. 

CAPE HAUY-MT FORTESCUE 
Tasman Peninsula in the south-east of Tas¬ 
mania is noted for its rugged and spectacular 
coastline. Cape Raoul, Tasman Island, Cape 
Pillar, Cape Hauy, the Candlestick, the 
Lanterns, Mitre Rock, the Hippolyte Rocks— 
all are familiar landmarks. They are fine 
examples of coastal scenery and are among the 
best the world has to offer. There are walking 
tracks to view these locations but most of them 
are long walks with the walk to Cape Pillar 
being two to three days. The walks to Cape 
Hauy and Mt Fortescue are both short and 
have easily the best views of the unique sea¬ 
scape. 

Maps 

Tasmap 1:100 000 Storm Bay (for road access to 
Fortescue Bay); Tasmap 1:25 000 Hippolyte 
(most useful) and Tasman. The Mt Fortescue 
track is not marked. 

Access 

Both walks start at the popular camping spot, 
Fortescue Bay. Fortescue Bay is 97 kilometres 
from Hobart and 12 kilometres along an 
unsealed road, the C344, from the Arthur 
Highway which continues on to historic Port 
Arthur. Some 100 metres along the Fortescue 
road take the left fork where a sign points the 
way to 'Fortescue'. Be warned that the 
Fortescue road is narrow, twisty and has a 
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| TRACK NOTES 


rough, pot-holed surface. On reaching Fortes- 
cue Bay, use the car-park provided. The start 
of both the Cape Hauy and the Mt Fortescue 
walks is from the boat ramp along the 
southern edge of the bay. 

The walk 

Tasman Peninsula. Cape Hauy—four hours, 
Mt Fortescue—seven hours. Moderate. 

The Mt Fortescue walk uses the Cape Hauy 
track for nearly two-thirds of its length before 
it branches off to the south. It takes 
approximately one hour to get to this point 
and the walk is fairly straightforward. It 
passes through typical east-coast scrub which 
is open and very stony. Following the Mt 
Fortescue track, it is only a matter of walking 
for ten minutes before you are standing on top 
of a very high sea-cliff. The views are sen¬ 
sational. Be extremely careful when walking 
in these exposed locations, especially on 
windy days. The track continues round the 
edge of the cliff. After five minutes, the track 
descends to cross the head of a heathy valley 
before it makes its way back to the cliffs. Keep 
checking the view as there is a large sea arch 
under the head of a point that juts out into the 
sea far below. Cape Pillar fills the vista to the 
south and near its eastern end, Tasman Island 
is nearly hidden, the white stick that rises from 
it being the mighty lighthouse at its southern 

Pressing on, the track descends into a 
forested gully. The trees here are interesting in 
that they are all of one type, dogwood (Poma- 
derris species), with the characteristic ribbing 
on its leaf. As the track ascends again, it makes 
its way back to the clifftops and it is possible 
to see the cliffs where you stood half an hour 
before. From now as you head south the sheer 
cliffs give way to steep slopes covered in 
coastal vegetation. The path becomes steeper 
and after 15 minutes it turns away from the 
coast and enters the forested slopes of Mt For- 

It is nearly an hour's walk to the summit of 
Mt Fortescue and it is a hard slog. The 
climbing ridge is quite broad and once the tops 
are reached it is difficult to decide where the 



actual summit is located. Finally the pad 
passes a look-out with the summit only five 
minutes' walk away. Walk across to the 
summit, then return to the look-out to take in 
the superb view. The track doesn't end at the 
summit so the actual top of Mt Fortescue may 
be missed. It is marked by a small rock-caim 
with a stick in it. The track eventually joins up 
with the Cape Pillar track away to the south. 
After retracing your steps to the look-out, you 
will see Tasman Island set apart from Cape 
Pillar and both appear majestic as they jut out 



The well-worn track to Cape Hauy. 


into the Tasman Sea. It is now a matter of 
retracing your steps to the junction with the 
Cape Hauy track. It's very hard to ignore the 
view as you pass by the cliff once more. 

If you feel up to it, the walk down to Cape 
Hauy and back to the junction takes about two 
hours. It's only a short walk but the scenery 
will soak up your time quite easily. The first 
part is a steep descent with the low forest 
giving way to coastal heath. Crossing a saddle, 
the pad climbs gently to the first of many 
look-outs. Natural features are in abundance 
as you continue. In the next saddle there is a 
large, deep sink-hole. Climbing again, the 
track follows the clifftops to the tip of Cape 
Hauy. Two small islands abut the end of the 
cape; Mitre Rock, then the Lanterns. However, 
it is the Candlestick, which rises between the 
end of the cape and Mitre Rock, that holds the 
viewer's rapt attention. It is an incredible 
column of rock. It is very difficult to tear 
yourself away from this area. The return walk 
to the car-park takes approximately one and a 
half hours. Once you arrive back at the 
car-park you will realize what a wonderful 
area you have just visited. The seascape is 
unique! 

STEPPED HILLS 

Many mountains once considered remote are 
now accessible through the activities of the 
HEC with the creation of artificial lakes. What 
used to be an expedition is now a day trip. 
Stepped Hills on the eastern edge of Lake 
Gordon was once an extended trip using the 


Gordonvale Track in the Vale of Rasselas. 
Today it is a simple 'paddle' across the lake 
and a short climb up a steep ridge to the 
summit. 

Maps 

Tasmap 1:100 000 Wedge (for road access); 
1:25 000 Wings (most useful) and Tiger. 

Access 

As Lake Gordon is to be crossed for the start 
of this walk, the departure point is from the 
northern end of the Clear Hill Road, a private 
forestry road which is now open to public use. 
The Clear Hill Road leaves the Gordon River 
Road about four kilometres west of the Scotts 
Peak Road junction. The Gordon River Road, 
which begins just west of Maydena, is 
managed by the Department of Parks, Wildlife 
& Heritage. A $4.00 fee is charged for each car 
using the road. 

Driving north along Clear Hill Road from its 
turn-off from the Gordon River Road, it is 
approximately 30 kilometres to the road's end. 
The Adam River is crossed after about 14 
kilometres. From the bridge, the Adam Falls 
are spectacular as they plunge into the valley 
below. A few kilometres on, the road forks 
with the right branch being taken. At the 
road's end it is now a matter of finding the best 
access to the shore of the lake. There are many 
side roads to choose from which end as skid- 
der tracks down to the water's edge. 

The walk 

Lake Gordon. Five hours return. Moderate. 
Kayak/canoe required. 

The ridge that connects the highest point of 
the Stepped Hills to the northern shore of Lake 
Gordon is close to where the upper Gordon 
River empties into the lake. As this portion of 
the lake is a drowned river valley and is 
consequently very narrow, it is the best place 
to cross Lake Gordon. Kayaks or canoes prove 
to be the easiest means of transport as they 
need to be carried 200 metres down a steep 
track from the closest vehicular access. 

After a short paddle, initially through a 
drowned forest and then into clearer water, 
the northern shore is reached. Once the water 
transport is stowed, it is a simple matter of 
selecting the climbing ridge to the Stepped 
Hills high above, which is just to the west of 
the main rocky summit. A relatively clear yet 
steep climb leads to the major ridge line. There 
are numbers of large bluffs which make for 
some great views north and east to Mt Wright 
and Wylds Craig. A short climb to the summit 
reveals the spine of the Denison Range 
immediately to the north, and Clear Hill 
across the lake to the south. 

The descent back to the shore of the lake 
takes less than 30 minutes, with the return trip 
across the lake to complete the walk. This 
'biathlon', as it were, makes for some other 
interesting possible climbs. These include 
Sophia Peak from Lake Murchison, Victoria 
Peak and Mt Romulus from Lake Mackintosh, 
and Mt Solitary from Lake Pedder. There are 
many more. Although it takes additional 
organization to prepare for these trips, they 
are much more satisfying due to the adventure 
involved. 

ANNIVERSARY BAY 

This is an intriguingly compact walk which, 
although suitable for families, contains plenty 
to occupy more experienced walkers. Situated 
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in an interesting area of coastal scenery often 
sheltered from severe winter weather, this 
walk provides excellent views of the far 
north-west coast. 

Maps 

Tasmap 1:100 000 Table Cape (for road access to 
Sisters Beach); Tasmap and Department of 
Parks, Wildlife & Heritage Rocky Cape National 
Park 1:30 000 map and notes; Tasmap 1:25 000 
Rocky Cape. 

Access 

This walk starts from the western end of 
Sisters Beach, a popular holiday spot west of 
Wynyard. The road to Sisters Beach turns off 
the Bass Highway just west of the small town 
of Boat Harbour. 

The walk 

North-west coast. Three hours return. Easy. 

The walk begins at the western end of 
Sisters Beach just short of the boat ramp. A 
signposted track leads steeply uphill. Follow 
this for about 20 minutes and take the left fork 
signposted 'Overland Track'. The gradient is 
easier as the track winds uphill. After another 
20 minutes or so, another junction is reached. 

The five-minute diversion to the viewing 
point is well worth the effort. Magnificent 
coastal scenery is spread below to the north. 
To the south, rural pastures provide a rich 
foreground for the mountains and the forest 
behind, with St Valentines Peak dominant to 
the south. 

Continuing onwards, the turn-off north to 
Anniversary Beach is soon reached. A few 
minutes down this track the signposted track 
to Doone Falls leads off to the left. 

This 15-minute side-trip is well rewarded. 
Following a well-made track through coastal 
heath, the walk now descends into a 
rain-forest gully which is reminiscent of many 
in the south-west of the State. The creek, its 
tea-leaf-brown water attesting its button-grass 
origins, makes a small but picturesque descent 
over a cliff. The enveloping spray creates a 
cool atmosphere much welcomed on a hot 
day. If you need water for lunch, this is a good 
spot to fill containers. 

Continuing south from the junction, a brisk 
20-minute stroll downhill brings you to the 
sparkling white sands of Anniversary Bay. 
This is an idyllic place for lunch, well sheltered 
from the south-west. The beach is safe and the 
water tempting; but always cool even in 
midsummer. 

It's about an hour's return walk from here; 
worth remembering since it's a difficult spot 
to leave. There are two ways for the return 
walk. One is to retrace the inward route. But 
for an interesting circuit, follow the coast east 
along the white sands to the end of the beach 
and pick up the cut track that zigzags steeply 
up a short cliff. Take advantage of a viewing 
point for a last look west along the gleaming 
sand before heading across a wooded 
headland. Crowded with banksia, it is a haven 
to parrots and cockatoos. A few minutes on 
and you rejoin the outward track and bearing 
left plunge downhill to complete the walk. 
This trip is one of the most interesting short 
walks in Tasmania encompassing as it does so 
much variety in such a small space. ■ 


Mark Dickenson, Chris Howard and Greg I 
experienced bushwalkers. Chris and^Greg 
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I TATONKA - 
TRAILS THAT 
LEAD TO 



DESTINATIONS 

More than just a 
name TATONKA, 
is a fresh expression 
of high quality 
outdoor products. 


Send for a colour brochure: 

y * ¥ “ »• ft iVgiil P3 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong. Victoria. Australia 3175 









Pack up your troubles, with John Chapman 


T he number of different day packs available 
on the market today is simply staggering! 
Almost every manufacturer and importer 
offers several models and some provide 
several different brands as well. For you, the 
consumer, this is good news as you will be able 
to find a suitable pack. The only problem is 
what to select. 

To survey all available models would 
produce an incredibly long list. There are 
many suppliers, from chain stores to bush¬ 
walking manufacturers. This survey has 
covered a wide range but cannot possibly 
include all manufacturers. In addition, we 
limited each supplier to two models and have 
summarized its total range of day packs. The 
survey covers the general features of each 
pack and makes no attempt to assess 'quality' 
or suitability for any use. The main comment 
I will make is that no one pack suits every use 
and every pack surveyed is suitable for some 


Snow or sand—there's a day pack for all locations. 
Hat Head National Park, Queensland. Jeff Wright 
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Mother Nature's carrying system provides 
comfort and reliability. 




Just like ours. 


Caribee's wide range of travel packs and 
rucksacks feature a fully adjustable "CB" 
back system to ensure utmost comfort. 

Perfect for your needs, be it travelling or trekking. 

Being a Caribee product you can be sure of quality in 
construction and reliability. Choose Caribee. That's only natural. THE NATURAL SELECTION 


CAMPING AND LEISURE PRODUCTS: BACKPACKS, TENTS, SLEEPING BAGS, ADVENTURE CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR 

TRADE ENQUIRIES: TELEPHONE (02) 698 8944 FACSIMILE (02) 698 7063 CLIP8124 
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Canvas Rucksacs 


The Kathmandu canvas pack range has been developed over several years and incorporates a lot of what we 
have learnt about efficient and comfortable load-carrying. The packs are constructed from Birkmyre 
Australia’s ‘ULTRA 12’ pack canvas — a fabric renowned for its long-term weatherproofness and durability. 
Only the best materials and components are used throughout and these have been combined with good design 
and attention to detail in manufacturing. 

Kathmandu staff will assist you with an initial in-store fitting of the pack. A Kathmandu customer is also 
guaranteed back-up service from any of our nine store locations throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

























Eureka! lent 

The StormShield ® 


Eureka! The trusted name on 
Australia’s best range of specialist 
lightweight tents and winter 
expedition tents for the great 
outdoors. The finest quality tents 
for camping, hiking, cycle touring, 
4WD and family use. Select from 
tunnel, dome and stand-up styles 
for one to six people. 

Designed for fast, easy set-up and 
truly comfortable living. 

See your local dealer today. 



WRITE PHONE OR FAX 
FOR YOUR 


FREE CATALOGUE 

& LOCAL DEALER LISTING 
TO JOHNSON CAMPING 
PO BOX 318 
ERMINGTON, NSW 2115 
PHONE: (02) 748 0199 
FAX: (02) 748 0803 

A.C.N. 003 929 128 


I WILD GEAR SURVEY 


The claimed capacity shown is that 
provided by the suppliers, and the varied 
volumes show that day packs are designed for 
many different purposes. 

All packs surveyed are made from either 
canvas or a synthetic fabric. The most 
common synthetic is Cordura, or the similar 
copy fabrics like Kodra or Ardura, and these 
are made from a heavy gauge nylon thread 
with a waterproof coating. Nylon is 
traditionally used to indicate a lighter, 
smoother fabric. Another synthetic used is 
polyester which forms a heavy material that is 
not as strong as nylon-based fabrics. 
Synthetics are usually very resistant to 
abrasion and tearing but while often 
reasonably waterproof when new, the coating 
soon wears off. This is easily remedied by 
using plastic bags inside. 

Canvas, the other popular fabric, has the 
advantage of remaining more waterproof than 
synthetics as it ages. However, for the same 
tear-strength it is heavier as well as stiffer to 
use, particularly around zip openings. Most 
modern canvas material is actually a 
combination of traditional cotton mixed with 
some synthetic to improve strength. As can be 
seen, each fabric has its advantages, and I have 
day packs of both cordura and canvas. 

There are three main loading styles. Top 
loading describes the conventional design 
which consists of a vertical tube or box shape 
with an open top. This is usually closed with 
a flap held down by some straps described as 
'top flap' or with a zipper used to seal the lid 
called 'top zip'. The flap has the advantage 
that the pack can be overloaded a little by 
pushing items under the flap while the zipper 
prevents any items falling out—which can 
happen with a flap design. A new twist on this 
design, the 'screw-top', utilizes a spiral-shap¬ 
ed zip on the top-loading design to provide 
better access into the pack. 

The second loading system is the teardrop 
design, which accurately describes the shape 
of the pack. 

A zipper is used for access to the pack and 
this runs through the middle of the pack from 
one side to the other across the top. Zippers 
vary in length as shown in the table. 



The travel style, similar to the teardrop, is 
the third design. Instead of having the zip in 
the middle, the zipper runs round the edge of 
the front panel. This gives less convenient 
access to the inside but it is cheaper to 
produce. 

Most day packs have pockets which are 
extremely useful for small items. The most 
common is a front pocket which is usually 
rectangular in shape. Top pockets on top¬ 


loading designs are often provided as well. 
The flat pockets hold less but are useful for 
items such as keys, wallets and maps. Some 
have a bellows design which improves the 
storage size of a flat pocket. 

For normal use, padded shoulder-straps 
are desirable and appear on most models. The 
width was measured half-way along the strap. 
Shoulder-straps vary greatly in shape from 
sharp curves to dead straight but this 
information is not included in the survey as 
the only test is to try the pack on. 

Padded backs indicate that the day pack 
has a closed-cell foam padding at least four 
millimetres thick as part of the pack design. 
This might be fixed or removable. Removable 
padding is better as it can be used as a sitting- 
mat and is easier to replace when necessary. A 
rare but interesting variation is the inclusion 
of flat aluminium bars into either the pack or 
the back foam, thus allowing heavier or un¬ 
shapely loads to be carried with greater 
comfort. 

Waist-straps and waist-belts have come to 
be regarded as standard on large packs and are 
an important part of large-pack design. Day 
packs are much smaller and carry lighter loads 
and waist-belts are usually not necessary: 
However, in some situations such as running 
and skiing you may find a bouncing day pack 
annoying and prefer some waist support. 
'Waist-belt' has been used to indicate a wide, 
sewn-in belt while 'waist-strap' indicates a 
narrow waist-strap made from tape only. The 
alternative is to add a waist-strap when need¬ 
ed and 'waist-attachment points' indicates 
that buckles have been provided for this. 

The haul loop is now standard on packs. It 
was originally designed for climbing packs so 
that they could be dragged up cliffs on ropes. 
It is very useful as it provides a simple handle 
to grab and carry a pack when it's off the back. 

If you need to carry large items such as skis, 
either compression-straps or attachment- 
straps are desirable. Compression-straps are 
intended for reducing the depth of a pack but 
they are not often used for that purpose. 

Some other features were not included 
because they can be difficult to describe fairly. 
Seam-sealing, which involves sewing a tape 
over all exposed seams to prevent fraying, is 
standard on most packs. It does, however, 
vary markedly in quality and effectiveness 
and it is worth looking at how well it is done. 

The column headed comments is a sum¬ 
mary of all the day packs available from the 
particular manufacturer. It lists the total num¬ 
ber, size, price range and major materials. 

The price indicated is the suggested retail 
price and has been rounded to the nearest 
$5.00. I found price to be a fairly reliable 
indicator of quality and this explains the wide 
price range between packs with apparently 
similar features. As with most goods, you get 
what you pay for. 

To select a suitable pack from a table can be 
difficult and I expect the main value of this 
survey will be to indicate the main features 
available and the expected price range. With 
such a wide variety in sizes, features and 
quality, there is indeed a suitable day pack for 
every use. ■ 

John Chapman (see contributors in Wild no 1) is one of 
Australia’s most travelled and widely respected bush- 
walkers and bushwalking writers. 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST 
HAND-HELD GPS* 
WITH A BUILT-IN 
COMPASS 


SILVA 


COMPASS 


With a normal GPS you have to interpret the figures of latitude and longitude, 
determine your position on the map and work out the direction in which to travel. 
The Silva GPS/Compass shows you your current position, continuously updates 
the range and bearing, and then simply guides you in the direction of your 
destination. No other GPS receiver can do what the Silva GPS/Compass does! 
It makes existing GPS receivers virtually obsolete. 


KNOW WHERE 
YOU ARE 

And the Silva GPS/Compass, together with the 
optional and unique Silva Navimap, enables 
you to always find and follow your way on any 
map, even if latitude/longitude or grid system is 
not shown. Simply follow the flashing red lights 
on the Navimap ‘mouse’ and at all times you 
will see exactly where you are on the map. So 
easy! And so accurate! 



The Silva GPS/Compass is much more than 
a conventional GPS—it’s the world’s first 
GPS/Compass. It will be your trusted guide 
(day and night, anywhere on earth!) in your 
car, boat or hand-held if you wander off the 
beaten track. It presents a revolutionary 
concept of land navigation. 
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IJLOBAL POSITIONING SYSTEMS 

An end to geographical embarrassment—a Wild survey 


S tanding at any place on earth, by day or 
night and in serious weather conditions, 
you draw your personal global positioning 
system (Gl%) navigator to obtain a position 
fix. 

After 90 seconds the small LCD screen lights 
up, your confidence returns, you know for 
sure that you've almost made it back. 

With the 24th Navstar satellite in orbit the 
GPS is operational 24 hours a day, globally. 

Accuracy has been determined as better 
than 100 metres 95 per cent of the time and 
better than 300 metres 100 per cent of the time. 
In practice, most fixes are within 50 metres. 

And while the last of the satellites have been 
going up, the prices of hand-held GPS units 
have been coming down. 

We looked at how the GPS worked in Wild 
no 47. Now it's worth looking at the latest 
generation of hand-held GPS hardware. 

Some hand-helds are better suited to 
particular applications than others. As a 
ground-dwelling trekker, the Wild reader has 
some specific GPS requirements. 

If you're in hilly or wooded terrain, satellite 
signals can be partially blocked, which makes 
it difficult for a hand-held to calculate its 
position. 

A combination of antenna sensitivity, the 
number of receive channels, and software 
sophistication affects the performance of a 
hand-held under the demanding GPS 
conditions found on mountains and in forests. 

While it's nice to have a hand-held with 
bells and whistles, it's important to have one 
that will operate effectively in the rugged 
places to which you're likely to take it. 



Latitude and longitude co-ordinate read¬ 
outs are fine for sea or air GPS applications, 
but not for Wild readers who (always!) carry 
topographic maps. 

Universal transverse mercator (UTM) or 
military grid reference system (MGRS) 
co-ordinate systems provide a simple 
six-figure map grid reference compatible with 
the Australian Map Grid (AMG). 

Although MGRS and UTM both provide the 
same information, MGRS is slightly easier to 
interpret. 

As an alternative means to programming 
map co-ordinates into your hand-held 
manually, the Silva GPS/Compass makes use 
of a map digitalizing device that's available as 
an accessory. 

Manufacturers have developed various 
styles of user operation. Most hand-helds are 
not difficult to operate, but some take a little 
longer to learn initially. It's a bit like DOS 
versus Windows. 

Not all hand-helds are waterproof. How¬ 
ever, they will survive rain or humidity. I've 
found using a GPS unit inside a watertight 
map case simple and effective. 


'Waypoint' is GPS-speak for a location 
stored in the memory. A 100-waypoint 
capacity is ample unless you intend to sail 
round the world. 

Battery life shown in the survey is for 
continuous use at the maximum update rate. 
It's usually possible to adjust the position 
update rate to conserve power. 

If you're using a hand-held on foot, an 
occasional position update is all you'll require. 
Used in this mode, six Duracell AA batteries 
should provide one or two weeks of operation 
(after the novelty factor has worn off). 

Lastly, don't be phased by the technology 
behind GPS. As a user you've got it easy. There 
are no bad hand-helds available and it doesn't 


In the bag 

Imported by Intertrek and sold in Intertrek 
shops is the Advanced bivvy-bag from Outdoor 
Research. This 230 centimetre long bivvy-bag 
features two hoops near the head, which 


1 Wild Equipment Survey 

I Hand-held global positioning systems 

ss 

S" StS"’ “aT’ C 8 ' Comments 

r 1 

=T: 

250 L&L 540 4AA/5.00 Basic robust unit. Waterproof 

250 L&L, UTM 540 4AA/4.30 Large LCD screen. Good graphic displays. 


Si*" 5 

99 L&L 420 5AA/4.12 Most compact. Small screen 

2000 I 

a* . 

100 L&L, UTM 400 3AA/4.00 Compact. Has detachable antenna 

995 

rr ,usA e 

100 L&L 550 6AA/4.40 Very user-friendly through use of menu-based soft 

100 L&L, UTM, 550 6AA/4.40 As above, but with advantage of MGRS co-ordinate 

MGRS dsplay 

1895 

53S?*". 

99 L&L 420 5AA/4.12 Same unit as Icom but with different badge 

2000 

Gre/Ckmipass’ 5 

99 L&L 430 6AA/4.30 Built-in electronic compass. Map digitizer as 

accessory ($530). Waterproof 

2000 

Pyxis IPS 760* 8 

400 L&L, UTM 833 6AA/3.30 Moving map display. Waterproof 

aZ 

Trimble Navigation USA 

100 L&L, UTM 397 4AA/4.21 Good screen. Compact design. Simple to operate 

100 L&L. UTM 397 4AA/4.21 As for Ensign, but with data-port 

2 

* Recommended for rugged 

Nrte: Only relevant co-ordinale systems shown 
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Magellan GPS Changes 
the Ground Rules of the 
Great Outdoors, 


form. 


For information on the location of your nearest 

TRAILBLAZER retail outlet, call FREECALL 1 800 644 033 
or write to PHM SURVEY CENTRE, PO BOX 262, MT HAWTHORN, WA 6017 


The Magellan GPS Trailblazer is 
the ultimate ‘wilderness guide’ 
for trekking, exploring, 
backpacking or any other outdoor 
adventure. Trailblazer gets you 
where you want to go, and back 
again...any time, in any 
conditions, anywhere on earth. 
Recommended Retail Price $995 


TRAVEL PACKS • RUCKSACKS • DAY PACKS 
BUM PACKS • TENTS • BICYCLE BAGS 
FOR QUALITY AND VALUE ▲ 


AVAILABLE AT ALL GOOD CAMPING AND BICYCLE SHOPS 
TRADE ENQUIRIES TO VITAL AGENCIES PTY LTD. PHONE (02) 450 1900. FAX (02) 450 1955. 
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increases ventilation by creating a large space 
above the user's head. These hoops can be 
moved to various positions so that, depending 
on the prevailing weather, the user's face can 
be either entirely covered (to shed precipita¬ 
tion) or exposed to the outside atmosphere—if 
insects are a problem, a no-see-um netting 
attachment (included with the bag) can be 
attached with two zips. Three-layer Gore-Tex 
fabric is used for the top of the bag, every seam 
is waterproofed with tape, and there are two 
touch-tape straps on the floor to secure your 
sleeping-mat. The bag weighs 950 grams. RRP 


Repel (a waterproof/breathable fabric) and is 
lined with Pertex. The bag is filled with 800 
grams of down and heat loss is minimized 
through the use of a draw-cord and the 
integrated hood and shoulder system. Due to 
the bag's ability to retain heat, it does not have 
the comfort range of Taffeta nylon in warm 
conditions. One Planet acknowledges that this 
bag is no replacement for a Gore-Tex bivvy- 
bag, but it will keep you warm, dry and com¬ 
fortable in the dampest of environments. RRP 
$600. 



$498. 

Also from the same manufacturer is the 
imaginatively named Basic bivvy-bag, which 
is essentially the same as the Advanced but 
has no hoops. RRP $359, 

There is a new version of the popular Salewa 
Sierra Leonne tent featuring one vestibule 
instead of two. RRP $429. 

SLEEPING-BAGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Warmth in a storm 

The Storm Petrel from One Planet (formerly 
J&H) is a mummy-shaped four-season 
sleeping-bag which uses an outer fabric of 


One Planet's Storm Petrel sleeping-bag. Near 
right, the Travellers Pelle shoe from Arkos. Far 
right, the Lady Hood boot from Hi-Tec. 


Boots for all routes 

There are now four new walking boots available 
from Arkos. The Forest Low comes with an 




Field repair equipment 

Keeping it all together, by Glenn van der Knijff 


Y our rucksack is an item of bush¬ 
walking equipment which can suffer 
from the rigours of bushwalking and has 
the potential to fail at the most inappropri- 

Tape, string and safety-pins are handy 
for repairing many mishaps. By using a bit 
of nous these small items can be used in 
various ways—tape for holding things 
together; string and safety-pins for 
temporarily repairing minor straps, or for 
attaching items to your pack. 

But what do you do when a major strap, 
such as your shoulder-strap or hip-belt, 
breaks or tears at the stitching? While it is 
possible to buy (and hence carry) spare 
Fastex buckles of various sizes (commonly 
used on today's rucksacks), damage to 
straps and belts will have to be fixed when 
the mishap occurs. On occasions such as 
these, a strong needle and stitch material, 
obtainable from most haberdashery 


shops, are beneficial. A lock-stitch sewing 
awl kit which has everything you require, 
including needle, thread and handle that 
connects to the needle to facilitate easy 
stitching, can be purchased for about 
$9.00. You can also buy spare needles for 
around $4.00 for a pack of five. 

A little hand-sewing is all it takes to 
restitch a strap which has become 
separated from the pack. Do not try to use 
needles of conventional size as they will 
not stand up to the strain of sewing heavy 
strap- and pack-fabrics together. And 
don't expect a quick fix—it'll take you 
longer than you think to sew the items 
securely, and as likely as not they'll need 
to be repaired properly when you return 
from your trip. Happy sewing. ■ 


| EQUIPMENT 

upper of either suede or full-grain leather and 
a non-slip rubber outsole. RRP $129. For 
greater ankle support there is the Discovery. It 
has an upper of full-grain leather, a non-slip 
rubber outsole and costs $149. The Travellers 
Pelle has an upper of cow-hide full-grain 
leather and a rubber sole. RRP $189. Suitable 
for bushwalking and light trekking is the 
Arcobaleno 2000 GTX. It has a much higher cut 
than the other boots described and features a 
Vibram sole, a suede and Cordura upper and 
is lined with Gore-Tex. RRP $229. All are avail¬ 
able at Intertrek shops. 

An Equipment item in Wild no 48 mention¬ 
ed that a new player in the walking boot game, 
K-Swiss, had emerged with the release of the 
Terrati and Siero DH walking boots—there are 
now others available. The Alpen features a 
Nubuck and leather upper and a padded 
tongue. RRP $190. The Rovetta and Virone are 
both women's boots. The Rovetta has a 
Nubuck and suede upper, while the Virone 
has an upper of oiled leather. Both boots have 
a padded tongue and cost $140 and $145, 
respectively. 



The latest in Hi-Tec' s 50 Peaks range of 
walking boots are the Hood and Lady Hood. 
Both boots have an upper made from suede 
and are lined with Cambrelle. Both boots sell 
for $149, are distributed by Hilanti Sports and 
are widely available in outdoor shops. 


Navigation made easy 

Silva is already well known among bush- 
walkers for its range of compasses. It has re¬ 
cently produced the Silva GPS/Compass 
navigator, which has a patented built-in 
electronic compass. The Silva GPS/Compass 
shows you where you are and guides you to 
your destination. It also tells you the range 
and bearing to your destination (continually 
updated as you go), and the compass can be 
used when the receiver is turned off. 

To make navigation even more exciting, the 
Silva GPS/Compass can be linked to the Silva 
Navimap, a portable plotter that shows the 
user's position on any map. A 'mouse' is used 
on the Navimap to enter waypoints/locations 
into the compass. In practice, when travelling 
from one known point to another, you can 
either follow the arrows on the display of the 
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This land was 
made for walking. 


It's no wonder that the 
Tasmanian wilderness has 
become the mecca for 
Australian bushwalkers. 
This unique area of awe¬ 
inspiring natural grandeur 
offers something for 
everyone, from short walks 
to points of scenic beauty 
to challenging five and six 
day treks. 

Of course, there are 
many other adventures to 
enjoy such as the 


exhilaration of rafting 
down wild rivers, or 
venturing deep into the 
wilderness on a four-wheel 
drive tour. 

Pure, clear air, a relaxed 
and friendly lifestyle, 
superb natural produce and 
a fascinating history are just 
some of the other reasons 
you’ll find Tasmania an 
island that was made for 
walking; the perfect place 
for your next holiday. 


For further information contact your travel agent or nearest 
Tasmanian Travel Centre: 

Melbourne (03) 206 7922 Sydney (02) 202 2022 Brisbane (07) 405 4122 
Adelaide/Perth (08) 400 55 22 Canberra(06) 209 2122 



TASMANIA 



G*SAKAI 


OUTDOOR COOKING 
UTILITY (CK200) 

Available in either SpyderEdge or 
Plain, the 6A Stainless Steel blade 
(16.5cm) features a finger choil for 
positive control. This outdoor 
Cooking and Utility Knife cuts 
superbly. G. Sakai have also fitted 
it with a swivel belt-loop sheath 
for easy carrying. 

ZEN IMPORTS PTY. LTD 

P.O. Box 201, Rozelle, NSW. 2039, 

Ph: (02) 818 1955 Fax: (02) 810 8776 
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MERRELL 

Outdoor footwear 
for all seasons. 



Sizes: Men 7-13,14 

Weight: 960 g 


Women 5-11 

Colour: Grey/Alpine, Green/Plum 


Leather/Cordura Upper. Above-ankle height provides support without constriction. 
The upper is constructed of leather reinforced with rugged 1000 denier Cordura. 
Quick Dry Lining. Moves sweat and moisture away from feet to keep them dry and 
comfortable. 

Merrell Free Flex Insole. Full-length composite Texon insole reinforced with 
3/4-length composite fibre and steel shank. Insole is positioned for stability and 
control, without sacrificing the free-flex at the forefoot. 

Air-Cushion Mid-sole. Our patented air-chamber mid-sole 
provides built-in shock absorption and stability. 

Dual Density Foot-bed. A two-layer sandwich of foam and 
nylon conforms to the foot while cushioning it. It also fills up 
any small voids between boot and foot that compromise 
control. 

Contact Sole. Keeps you on your feet, no matter how 
slippery the footing. The key is the self-cleaning tread. It’s 
designed to squeeze out mud and dirt that compromise 
traction. In wet, slippery conditions, our new composite rubber 
provides maximum grip and durability. 

Distributed by Ansco Pty Ltd 
Ph (03) 459 5111, Fax (03) 459 3450 
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Silva GPS/Compass or follow the red flashing 
light on the Silva Navimap. Geographical 
embarrassment should now be a thing of the 
past. The Silva/Navimap can be bought 
separately from the Silva GPS Compass but 
only operates when linked to the compass. 
Both items are distributed by Macson Trading. 
The GPS/Compass costs $1995 and the 
Navimap $530. Beam me up (to my bank 
manager), Silva! 




Top, the Silva Navimap. Below, the Light Over¬ 
shoe galosh will be next season's latest fashion 
accessory for snow-campers. 

Condoms for your feet 

The Light Overshoe is a pair of latex galoshes 
which pull over your shoes like socks. They 
are waterproof, have a rough base to prevent 
slipping and are wear-resistant—you can 
wear them over walking boots but don't 
expect them to last long. They are probably 
ideal for wearing around a grassy campsite or 
when snow-camping. RRP $9.95. Distributed 
by D Roman and Co. ■ 














TEVA 



TEVA, creator of the original Sport Sandal, introduces 


the latest in its line of functional amphibious footgear: 


the Cross Country. Strap into TEVAs patented strap- 


THE 

SPORT 

SANDAL. 


ping system and let the sandals take you over the river 


and through the woods without missing a stride. 



Topsole: Cushioning 
rubber. High relief 
footbed and toe ridge. 
Water channeled 
to midsole through 
drain holes. 

Midsole: Lightweight 
polyurethane. Water 
exits through 
side ports. 


Compressed rubber. 
Shark tooth pattern. 
Flexgroove points. 



TEVA Sport Sandals are available at: 

Paddy Pallin 
□ 

Mountain Designs 
□ 

K-2 Base Camp 
□ 

and other fine outdoor stores. 



The Sport Sandal. 


P.O. Box 496 □ Byron Bay, NSW 2481 □ Fax (066) 858215 
P.O. Box 968 □ Flagstaff, AZ 86002, USA □ Fax (602) 779-6004 


Every TEVA model is pretested by the boatmen of the Colorado River. 
Patents: 4793075,4584782 □ Made in USA □ ©1992 TEVA 

Official Supplier to the U.S. Canoe and Kayak Team 
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I urns 


ELLING US WHERE TO GO 


Guidebooks galore 


BOOKS 


Ski-touring—Victoria and 
New South Wales 

by Ray Peace (Lothian Publishing, 1993, 

RRP $16.95). 

Oh dear, I have just discovered that 
cross-country skiers use stocks to 'push 
themselves along' and that XCD skis are wider 
and heavier 'to give better grip'. In Victoria 
and New South Wales there are 500 000 XC 
skiers and so I must ski with an ignorant 
minority. 


Inaccuracies abound in this book. Peace 
claims that 'the most popular type of outfit for 
XC skiers is the bib and brace, similar to that 
worn by downhillers, with a pair of light 
cotton pants underneath'. Having rescued 
two third-degree hypothermic day trippers 
wearing just this, I find much of the 
information in this book unreliable. (The day 
trippers were fished out by over-snow ambu- 

In this morass I was hoping to find some 
useful track notes or advice. Alas, I didn't. 
This book is padded with irrelevant trivia 
such as how to get out of capital cities, '...from 
the centre of Melbourne (corner of Flinders 
and Swanston Streets) proceed along Flinders 
Street and into Wellington Parade...' 

What this book says about clothing is in¬ 
adequate; the information on gear and tech¬ 
nique contains inaccuracies; and the track 
notes are less useful than those available free 


of charge in the downhill/tourist areas. Read 
this book for amusement. 

John Hempton 

White Water Tasmania 

by Mike Hastings (Macstyle, 1992, 

RRP $9.95). 

White Water Tasmania is a guidebook for 
everyone interested in white-water canoeing 
and kayaking and includes information on 
general localities, river gradings, the major 
features at each river, access points and 
campsites. There is also information on 
paddling and camping equipment, setting up 
camp, water safety and first aid. 

Author Mike Hastings is a qualified 
instructor (kayak and canoe) and regularly 
paddles a variety of rivers and lakes in all 
Australian States. For this book he has divided 
Tasmania into six sections and then set out to 
describe them in more detail. They are: north 
coast, west coast, north-west region, Tamar 
River system, southern region and Derwent 
River system. 

Some of the venues described are ideal for a 
casual trip, others provide a challenge to even 
the most experienced paddler. 

The book is a must for paddlers from 
southern States and draws attention to an 
adventurous activity that does not usually 
come to mind when we think of Tasmania. 

Greg Powell 

Bushwalking in Papua New Guinea 

by Yvon Perusse (Lonely Planet, 1993, 

RRP $19.95). 

Papua New Guinea is an excellent country 
for bushwalking. It is mountainous, forested, 
home to the world's most untouched people, 
and criss-crossed by a network of foot tracks. 

Yvon Perusse has given a good description 
of bushwalking in Papua New Guinea. 
Bushwalking is 194 pages long, well designed 
and easy to read. It is divided into two parts. 
In the first, Perusse relates the country's 
history, geography, climate, culture and 
languages, and advises the reader about 
health, safety, gear, maps, modes of travel and 
accommodation. In the second, he describes 
ten of the most popular and interesting walks, 
including the Kokoda Trail and the track up 
Mt Wilhelm, the nation's highest mountain. 
His selected walks vary in difficulty and 
length, the shortest being a few days; the 
longest, a week. He has drawn small-scale 
two-colour maps, with contours, to give an 
overview of each walk, and in some places 
where tracks are vague, he has added 
large-scale maps. His track notes are thorough 
and divided into daily stages. Throughout the 
book, colour photographs show readers the 
type of people and places they may encounter. 
In a final section, Perusse suggests and briefly 
describes other walks that may be undertaken. 


Whether or not you have been to Papua 
New Guinea one or even more times before 
and regardless of whether you undertake one 
of the ten walks described, Bushwalking is a 
valuable reference for plan- ning a trip to 
Papua New Guinea, for use during a trip, or 
for just reading at home and wishing you were 
there. 

Geoff Lawford 

Reflections Down Under 

by Eric Lyleson (Avalon Books, 1993, 

RRP $36). 

This is a well-produced book which deals 
with self-discovery and personal growth 
through nature. Eric Lyleson combines photo¬ 
graphs, poetry, and descriptive and reflective 
prose in an attempt to communicate a deeper, 
more intimate connection between nature and 
self. 

Lyleson recalls visits to numerous National 
Parks and wild places in each State of 
mainland Australia and the effect they have 
had on his inner being. He arrives at Wilsons 
Promontory with thoughts focused on finding 
a campsite, making dinner and planning a 

'"Wait a minute", I said, stopping mid¬ 
stride, "Is this how I want to spend my time?” 

'I closed my eyes, took a few deep breaths 
and let my awareness go inward. A fertile 
moment of silence gave birth to a declaration 
of my intentions, "I want to explore nature's 
beauty and expand my appreciation of it. I 
want to gain a deeper understanding of who I 
am through solitary communication with 
nature. I want to let go of the fears, anxieties 
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Go 

Trekking 
with 

■ — — » 

tone*} panel 



Trekking in Greece 



• 1st edition 

• 40 contoured maps 

• $21.95 

• 360 pages, 16 in full colour 

• available now 


Leave the Road... 



reliable 

companion 


When you’ve got a Brnnton ... 
you’ve got MORE than just a compass. 
Since 1894, Brnnton has a proven history of 
compass excellence. Our compasses are guaranteed 
accurate; expedition proven; field reliable; carry a Lifetime 
Warranty; are used by the U.S. Army; the U.S. Forest Service 
and others the world over... the professional’s choice. 

ASK for Brnnton! Brunton' 

MADEIND.S.A. 

Distributed by: 
Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. 
P.O. Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007 
Phone: (08) 346 6061 Toll Free: 008 882058 
Fax: (08) 340 0675 


Buskwalking in 
Papua New Guinea 



• 2nd edition 

• 39 contoured maps 

• language section 

• notes on flora and fauna 

• $19.95 

• 200 pages, 8 in full colour 

• available now 

• day-by-day route descriptions 

• health and safety advice 

• details on accommodation 
and where to get supplies 
along the way 

Available from 

Lonely Planet Publications Pty Ltd 
(ACN 005 607 983) 

PO Box 617, Hawthorn, VIC 3122. 

Tel: (03) 819 1877. Fax: (03) 819 6459. | 



mi 


• 2-3 person expedition tent 

• Classic tapered tunnel 
architecture 

• Three Easton arches in 
reinforced sleeves 

• Shock absorption on all 
3-7 hold-doum points 

• One large, one small 
vestibule 

• Access at three points in 
both skins 

• Total ventilation control 

• Seam-sealed, pitch-first outer 

• Separate, detachable inner 

• Sealed, stress-free, easily 
replaced tub floor 

• Complete insect barriers 

• Full valence option available 

• 10-year field history 

LOOK FOR THE WE LOGO... 

jjiL 

Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, WA 6160 

Uncompromised Design 


Camping below the snow line 
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and preconceptions that hold me back from 
experiencing the true magnificence of life."' 

This won't be everyone's billy of tea but the 
colour photographs on nearly every page are 
impressive and the book is attractively 
packaged. 

Sara White 

The Greenpeace Story 

by Michael Brown and John May (Bantam 
Books, revised edition 1991, RRP $10). 

Not even a warning printed on the cover, 
'the contents of this book may be disturbing', 
could have prepared me for the shock, horror 
and awe I felt as I read the comprehensive 
accounts of the numerous outrageously 
daring initiatives in which the world's most 
dynamic environmental pressure group has 
involved itself in its fight to preserve the earth. 
It was humbling to read of the bold actions of 
activists; the risks they have faced with 
disregard for personal safety, and their 
determination to alert the world to the urgent 
ecological problems that are threatening to 
destroy our planet. 

Greenpeace has made a major contribution 
to limiting nuclear testing; saving endangered 
species of wildlife from senseless slaughter; 
controlling toxic wastes entering the 
waterways, oceans and atmosphere; and 
preventing the formation of acid rain. These 
stories and many more feature in The 
Greenpeace Story. A wealth of photographs 
(mainly black and white) from the personal 
collections of Greenpeace members expose the 
inside stories of lengthy campaigns and 
difficult confrontations endured to achieve 
their goals. They are a sobering reminder of 
the forces arrayed against the organization. 

However, Greenpeace is a force to be 
reckoned with. Its optimistic actions bring 
with them the hope that peaceful solutions to 
the world's environmental problems can be 
found. This book should move us from 
indulging in pessimistic thoughts about the 
future of our earth to taking direct, optimistic 
action. It is a valuable and detailed history of 
the group's achievements to date. It is not the 
end of the story. 

Sue Baxter 

Trekking in Greece 

by Marc Dubin (Lonely Planet, 1993, 

RRP $21.95). 

Greece has been merging with the culture 
and economy of the wider European 
Community since the late 1970s and the 


changes in that country have been rapid. 
Locally produced mountain guides in both 
Greek and other languages have been around 
for a number of years but I suppose the 
publication of an international trekking guide 
for Greece marks a kind of 'arrival'. 

Trekking in Greece surprised me with some of 
the changes since my last Greek trek in the 
1980s: there is now a gate on the road to 
Olympus, and soon entry fees will be 
collected. More worrying is the reference to a 
mad development scheme proposed for the 
mountain's summit. 



I checked Marc Dubin's text against my own 
knowledge of Greek mountains. For the 
Taiyettos in the Peloponnese (Profitis Ilias), Mt 
Parnassons in the centre, Olimbos (Olympus) 
in the north and Mt Grammos on the Albanian 
border, Dubin's advice seemed pretty sound. 

The facts presented in the book about the 
country, the people, and how things are done 
there are mainly accurate and worth knowing. 

There is a great deal of pleasure to be had in 
the mountains of Greece. 

This Lonely Planet walking guide, together 
with the maps recommended in it, and 
perhaps a 'Blue Guide' to reveal more of the 
rich history and culture of the terrain and its 
settlements, would make a good accompani¬ 
ment for a Greek trekking holiday. 

Peter Prineas 

Visions of a Rainforest 

by Stanley Breeden and William Cooper 
(Simon and Schuster Australia, 1992, 

RRP $45). 

Most of us visit rain forests only briefly, 
marvel and sometimes cower before their 
complexity, and retreat to simpler ecosystems. 
To look beyond the facade and gain even an 
inkling of how they function is a work of love 
to be undertaken over many years. Few 
people attempt it and even fewer are then able 
to communicate their observations in a way 
the rest of us can appreciate. Among those few 
are Stan Breeden and Bill Cooper. 

The book is essentially an account of how 
Stan Breeden came to understand the rain 


forest of north Queensland; he describes the 
numerous plants and animals which make 
that part of the world so special. He 
supplements his diary with the experiences of 
other people who live and work in the rain 
forest, skilfully catching their language and 
communicating the many ways in which they 
have been affected by their environment. 

Breeden's descriptions are beautifully com¬ 
plemented by Cooper's deeply affectionate 
paintings. The detail, attesting to hours of 
contemplative observation, expresses the 
character of each creature in a way no photo¬ 
graph could have done. 

Stephen Garnett 

A Natural Selection—marvels and 
oddities of the natural world 

by Richard Morecroft (Simon & Schuster 
Australia, 1993, RRP $19.95). 

Richard Morecroft, of radio and television 
fame, is deeply committed to wildlife 
protection and conservation. His belief that 
the more people are informed about the 
unusual and remarkable creatures on our 
earth the better the chance of saving them 
from extinction led him to choose from Aust¬ 
ralian Natural History magazine a set of fas¬ 
cinating facts about some of the world's wild 
creatures. 



The selection includes intriguing examples 
of clever behaviours and body adaptations 
that ensure the survival of the creatures that 
hide under leaves or logs as you trudge 
(tiptoe!) through their habitat on your 
wilderness adventure. Or buzz past you in a 
blur. For instance, have you ever caught a 
superb blue wren out 'furgling'? The brightly 
coloured petal in its beak is the tell-tale sign. 
There are some interesting discoveries to be 
made about the large, more familiar animals 
as well. Did you ever wonder why elephants 
have wrinkles? 

The brilliant colour pictures by leading 
nature photographers enhance each 'titbit', 
leaving nothing to the imagination, and the 
text, distinctively chatty in style, is based on 
international scientific research. Once you 
have dipped in for a taste, you'll be wanting 
to read more of it. 

SB 
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Proven in the world's extremes 


tgle vestibule" Weight 2.7 kg 


Jof Tents, Backpacks, 
isories available from: 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 

Braddon & Mail Order (06) 257 2250 
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Maps & Books 
_ for Jr 
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• Bomt® 
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fS% Melbourne 
7 MaP Centre 

174QjjJaverlet/ Rd, Chadstone 3148 


zviCdsports 

327 Sussex St , L FREE CALL 
Sydney 



FREE Quarterly Catalogue 
Latest Issue NOW OUT! 
World-wide Mail Order Service 

TO: wtfdsports P.O. Box Q302, Sydney, 2000. 

P Please send me your FREE catalogue. 44 


CALENDARS & DIARIES 


Australian Landscape Calendar 1994 

(Wilderness Society, RRP $14.95). 

Australian Wildlife Calendar 1994 

(Wilderness Society, RRP $14.95). 



Landscape Calendar 1994 

(Peter Jarver, RRP $19.95). 

Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar 1994 

(Peter Dombrovskis, RRP $14.95). 

Wild Places of Australia 1994 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $11.95). 

Wilderness of Australia 1994 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $11.95). 

Wilderness of New South Wales 1994 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $11.95). 

Wilderness of Queensland 1994 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $11.95). 

Wilderness of Victoria 1994 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $11.95). 

Wilderness Tasmania 1994 

(Rob Blakers, RRP $8.95). 

Natural Australia Desk Diary 1994 

(Australian Conservation Foundation, 

RRP $29.95). 

1994 Wilderness Diary 

(Peter Dombrovskis, RRP $19.95). 

Wilderness Diary 1994 

(Australian Conservation Foundation, 

RRP $18.95). 

Wilderness of Australia Diary 1994 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $13.95). 

As in previous years, these publications are 
all of good quality and are well worth a look. 
Peter Jarver's Landscape Calendar 1994 is the 
only new addition to Wild's reviews; it, too, is 
produced to a high standard, and includes 
photographs of his beloved Top End'. 

Glenn van der Knijff 


Map of the Croajingolong 
National Park 

by S R & P N Brookes (Victorian Mountain 
Tramping Club, 1993, RRP $6.00). 

Not only is this double-sided map an 
updated version of the previous Map of Part of 
the Croajingolong National Park (see Reviews in 
Wild no 45), but it now covers virtually the 
whole park. 

Gv 

Mt Jagungal and the Brassy Mountains 

by Tim Lamble (published by the author, 
fourth edition 1993, RRP $7.50) 

The revised edition of this well-known, 
three-colour map will again be popular for 
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walkers heading to the Jagungal wilderness. 
(Perhaps the next edition will show heights 
[and contours] in metres rather than feet!) 

Gv 


Tasmanian Caverneering Club 
Explorations Journal 

edited by Nick Hume et al (Tasmanian 
Caverneering Club, 1992, $20). 

Nothing turns a novice caver into a serious 
enthusiast as surely as being involved in some 
significant discoveries early in his or her 
career. This was the privilege of a number of 
TCC members, who throughout the 1980s 
were responsible for some of the most exciting 
cave discoveries in Australia. This journal is 
their story, written from their own perspective 
and viewed with the wisdom of hindsight. For 
those who had difficulty in following the story 
as it unfolded in monthly journals, this 
publication will clarify the whole situation. 

Included within this soft-cover book are a 
number of maps which have been published 
for the first time. The two poster maps, one of 
the Growling Swallet and the other of 
Serendipity, alone are worth the price of the 
journal. The journal is not meant to be a 
guidebook (there is a disclaimer to this effect) 
although the blow-by-blow cave descriptions 
will no doubt be useful to this end. 

Describing the excitement of original dis¬ 
coveries is difficult, especially amidst a 
labyrinthine hell of rock-piles and mud- 
banks. The authors have had varying degrees 
of success in making it all sound coherent, 
logical and straightforward. A number of 
anecdotes add colour to the story. For many 
people it will be a trip down memory lane and 
for others, the first opportunity to read about 
the complete exploration of Ice Tube, Anne-a- 
Kananda and the 13 kilometre passage of 
Growling Swallet—and their respective bids 
as Australia's deepest cave. The cave-diving 
section is particularly well done and its 
significance to the as yet only partially explor¬ 
ed Junee-Florentine system is highlighted. I 
hope that one day there will be a second, 
similar journal and that I'll be able to read 
further about the exploits of the TCC. So far its 
members' efforts to find the Junee master cave 
have been impressive and there are still eight 
kilometres of unchartered cave passage be¬ 
tween where the water disappears in Growl¬ 
ing Swallet and reappears in Junee Cave. 

Stephen Bunton 

POSTERS & CARDS 


Classic Wilderness of Australia 
Christmas Cards 

(Robert Rankin, 1993, RRP $11.95 
for box of 14). 

Wilderness of Australia 
Christmas Cards 

(Robert Rankin, 1993, RRP $9.95 
for box of 14). 

Wildflowers of Australia 
Christmas Cards 

(Estella Rankin, 1993, RRP $9.95 
for box of 14). ■ 


Publicatior 
to the Edit 


are welcome. Send them 
’rahran, Vic 3181. 
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Introducing a new range of ROMAN sleeping bags to make 
all your dreams come true... a lightweight and warm 
sleeping bag in a compression bag. 

This compression bag will dramatically reduce the size of 
the stored bag by an extra 30%. 

Our new lightweight "Trek" range was tested in a freezing 
chamber at temperatures varying from -10°C to -3°C, with 
simulated wind factor of 40km p/hour. 

The results... Perfect (see above*) 

See them now at your local dealer. MvCntHwiLW 

* Temperature ratings are a guide only. They vary from person to person and are affected 
dramatically by weather conditions and types of shelter. 


♦Temperature Rating* _ -6°C 

Outside Test Temperature*-I0°C 


Total Weight 

1700 g 

Filling and Weight 

2 x 500 g Quallofil 7 

Construction 

Double wall 


Draught Tube and Tape Protector at Zip 


Water Repellent, Breathable, 40 Denier Nylon 


Outside Test Temperature' 

-3°C 


Inside Probe’ 

+24°C 


Total Weight 

1100 g 


Filling and Weight 

500 g Quallofil 7 


Construction 

Inner stitch free 


Draught Tube and Tape Protector at Zip 



Water Repellent, Breathable. 40 Denier Nylon s 


Stuff Compression Type 



Size Extended 

19 x 40 cm 


Size Compressed 

19 x 30 cm 


Price 

$109 





| Temperature Rating' 

-3°C 1 

■ 

Outside Test Temperature' 

-6°C 


Inside Probe' 

+27°C 


Total Weight 

1400 g 


Filling and Weight 

800 g Quallofil 7 


Construction 

Inner stitch free 


Draught Tube and Tape Protector at Zip 



Water Repellent. Breathable, 40 Denier Nylon ✓ 


Stuff Compression Type 

✓ 


Size Extended 

23 x 40 cm 


Size Compressed 

23 x 30 cm 


Price 

$129 























































FIRST 

LIGHT 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SAFARIS 

INVITES YOU TO JOIN NEW YORK 
MASTER PHOTOGRAPHER BILL RUDOCK 
AND AUSTRALIAN PHOTOGRAPHER/ 
GUIDE STUART GRANT FOR OUR 


1994 

KIMBERLEY/BUNGLE BUNGLE 
PHOTO SAFARI 



Here’s your chance to photograph 
and explore the remarkable 
wilderness of Australia’s remote 
north-west. Capture through your 
lens the spell-binding beauty of the 
Bungle Bungles and experience the 
taste of outback station life on El 
Questro Station. 

You’ll share in this 14-day photo 
adventure with fellow photo¬ 
graphers and along the way you’ll 
learn the techniques that have 
earned Bill his Master Photo¬ 
grapher credit. 

We’ll travel by specially designed 
four-wheel-drive vehicle with 
overnight stops ranging from 
comfortable motel accommodation 
to wilderness bush camps under 
vast Kimberley skies. Most meals 
are provided by our own safari 
cook. 

Our photo safaris are designed to 
accommodate the needs of all 
photographers ... so whether 
you’re a beginner or a pro join us 
for this unique photographic 
experience. Run by photographers, 
for photographers . . . like you. 


2 DEPARTURES ONLY 
April 23-May 6/May 7-20 
1994 

LIMITED TO 15 PEOPLE 


For more information contact 
First Light Photographic Safaris 
PO Box 510, Bentleigh, Vic 3204 
or phone 

Stuart Grant (03) 557 1254 



WILDFIRE 


UDSLINQSR 


An environ me nt#nervi 


e-end? 


2QO 


I was stunned by the article, 'Losing ground', 
on page 21 of Wild no 50. Written in a tone 
that implied an importance far greater than 
was warranted by a sub-standard piece of 
journalism and editorship, it was disappoint¬ 
ing. 

The facts of Rovers and their land purchase 

The land has been extensively cleared and 
grazed. Since purchase, and with assistance 
from the local Shire and Land Care Group, 
Rovers have implemented an environmental 
plan and undertaken an extensive revegeta¬ 
tion programme on the property. 

This privately owned land is available, by 
application, for groups with acceptable usages 
and dependent on Rover bookings. 

Reference to Wild no 27 is a major distortion 
of the truth. The mentioned article contained 
one photograph and one line of comment 
regarding the use of the Big River campsite. It 
was an unsubstantiated criticism, hardly an 
intelligent and detailed analysis. 

Rovers are committed to a balanced 
programme of environmental usage, and 
many Rovers_are involved in local, national 
and international environmental activities. 

It should be an indictment on us all that 
biased, inaccurate reporting should be direc¬ 
ted at a group of young Australians attempt¬ 
ing to be constructive members of the 
community. One needs to understand that 
education and encouragement, not negative 
misinformed commentary, assist the develop¬ 
ment of young people. Obviously Wild has yet 
to understand this. 

I encourage Wild and its readers to criticize 
Scouting if it is warranted, but I urge you to 
ensure balance and accuracy. Many Scouting 
supporters will no longer remain silent in the 
face of criticism. 

Andrew Gallagher 
Immediate Past Chairman 
National Rover Scout Council of Australia 
Croydon, Vic 

The (only) comment Wild made in issue 50 was: 
'Rover Scouts had received criticism concerning 
the environmental impact of this motor-sport event 
following information published in Wild no 27.' 
We stand by our report. Editor 

With mates like these... 

You sell your excellent journal short by 
publishing the article 'Himalayan White 
Water' in Wild no 50. What has happened to 
the Australian ethos of looking after one's 
cobber...cemented in the outback and several 
wars? 

Ve are told that Ian's shoulder was 
dislocated. We are informed that the only 
option was a one and a half day's walk out and 
bus journey back to Kathmandu; nothing to do 


' „i>V 

but hire a pdrter anij synl fithji 

guide. Maybe that is .What Ian wanted,“but 
nobody says so; nobod have offered 

to look after him. S'* 

Imihediately we'are off into the 'hooty' 
rapids oPHje lyfirsyandi as though nothing 
has happened" Then off to the Kamali, with 
not a mention of how their mate got on in 
Kathmandu (if he ever got there) finding his 
own medical aid with his shoulder dislocated; 
no sign of commiseration; no evidence of 
concern as to how he was. 

I was quite shocked. If this is modern 
Australian mateship, I'm sorry. It's not my 
Australia. 

Ian McDonald 
Kew, Vic 

Charged in the jungle 

What a surprise to read Brian Walker's article 
on Taman Negara in Wild no 49 just two weeks 
before we were to venture on the same trek. 
We found the article most interesting and 
helpful in furthering the planning we had 
been doing for six months, as David had 
chosen to do this challenging trek to Gunung 
Tahan as his final expedition unit in the 
Graduate Diploma in Outdoor Pursuits. 

We would like to make mention of a change 
that has occurred since the article was written. 

It is now law that trekkers going beyond a 15 
kilometre radius of the park headquarters 
must hire a guide at a cost of $M400 a week 
and $M50 a day thereafter. While many 
seasoned trekkers and those on a budget may 
scoff at this idea, it is necessary because the 
remoteness of the 4343 square kilometre park 
means that if serious injury occurs, rescue and 
evacuation procedures become very difficult 
and require the knowledge and expertise of a 
local person. It is not unknown for people to 
die on this trek. There is also a $M400 fine for 
those who risk the trek without notifying the 
Wildlife Department. 

We found that having a guide with our 
party of three did not in any way detract from 
the challenge and absolute beauty of one of the 
world's oldest virgin jungles. We were the 
only party on the track for the nine-day hike 
which, as Brian wrote, 'made us feel as though 
we were the only people left on earth...' 

This trek is thoroughly recommended for 
anyone who would love a challenge in one of 
the world's last great wilderness areas. 

Thank you. Wild, for an excellent magazine 
from two of your avid readers. 

David and Tina Hall 
Perth, WA 


o'Box 415! 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
CLIMBING HARNESS 


The elastic leg loop holder. 
Introduced in 1985, it allows the 
wearer to sit or stand comfortably. 


Petzl, being an early adopter of 
computer-controlled stitching 
for harnesses, opens the 
world's largest and most 
sophisticated factory, in 1992. 



1991. Petzl prints "Danger" on the 
buckle, to stress the importance of 
doubling back the belt. 


Petzl starts doubling the tubular webbing at critical 
- rope-in points, and leg loop connecting strips. 


In 1984, Petzl innovates new tubular 
webbing - soft on the inside for comfort, 
tough and abrasion resistant on the outside. 


You don't have to know the dates. The point of this history lesson is to illustrate 
how today's harness evolved: Just about everything that happened, happened at 
Petzl. Which is why Petzl harnesses are the choice of top climbers around the 
world. And why they're also often copied. But since we never stand still, they 
never catch up. After all, we didn't get to be the most respected - and the most 
imi tated - harness maker by making do. We got that way by making history. 



Petzl is exclusively distributed in 
Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 

(ACN 002 574067) 

Ph: (02) 264 2994 

Ask your local outdoors store for 
a FREE Petzl colour catalogue. 


when your life hangs by 
a thread , make sure it's 



Exclusively Distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd (ACN 002 564067) Ph. (02) 264 2994 
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SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
-SAVE 

Rain Parkas and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
and Pants 
Gaiters 
Day Pack 
Fabric by 
the metre 

Sizes from two years to adult 
Phone or write for information: 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 
Telephone 018 633 157 



Walk The 
Desert Ranges 

The Larapinta Trail is a staged 
200 km walking track being 
developed through Central 
Australia’s spectacular West 
MacDonnell Ranges. 

Stages 1 to 3 are now open - 
offering an exhilarating 
60 km walk across this 
ancient and fascinating 
landscape. 

For more informa¬ 
tion contact the 
N.T. Conservation 
Commission, 

P.O. Box 1046, 
ALICE SPRINGS 
N.T. 0871 
Ph (089) 51 8211 



RAFT THE 
FRANKLIN RIVER 



5-, 7- & 11-DAY TRIPS 
November 1993 until March 1994 

RAFTING TASMANIA 

For bookings or enquiries, please contact: 
63 Channel Highway, Taroona, Tasmania 7053 
Telephone: (002) 27 8293 


BOUND 




Brave enough to have a good, 
penetrating look at yourself and how 
you handle life? 

Adventurous enough to tackle 
the unknown and to face new 
challenges? 

Bold enough to risk new social 
relationships and to work with other 
people to achieve? 

Strong enough to leave all that is 
familiar and to seek an understanding 
of your future? 

Excited enough to want to go on 
expeditions, cave, raft, rockclimb, 
abseil, canoe, ski? 

Interested enough to want to 
see some of the most magnificent 
mountains, bushlands, rivers, rain 
forests and natural places in 
Australia? 

and Courageous enough to 
decide that NQW is the time to find 
out what Outward Bound really is all 
about? 

To find out more, phone 008 267 999 
or send the slip below to: 

^AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD 
BOUND FOUNDATION 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

P/CODE.PHONE. 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 
— ^ vj □ Pack & Paddle Camps 

*«-- ' ,/i" ■>* ' -^s/r Zm ^ Standard Course (aged 17-30) 

AaLTW L D Adult Course (aged over 30) 

■CT m \ - * , AW SUMMER 94 
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a, doubt, the^Insul-A-Mat is the most luxurious sleeping pad 
c’aijy^yhere. With its E>WR Teflon® coating, this super-soft 
. epen cell foam fftyl provides protection from the-cold 

and also smooths-out uneven sUrfafcesr^ > ^ 


Used/by expeditions worldwidCj^hese^ 

_ self-inflating padsgive 

you the best possible 

night's (or day s!) Sleep. : ?|| 


Self Inflating | 

Cold-Weather Safe Valve 
Extra Support 
Carry Straps 

Fully Bonded to a Nylon Exterior 
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Adventure sandals' 


by 



as formed by a group of globe 
The equipment we design is based 
our own experience. It is addressed to 
the needs of all travellers'- those who 
their home on their backs in hard 
as well as weekend travellers to 
the countryside. 

The unique clean-cut design of Source 
products reflects the emphasis we put on 
form and function. Travellers appreciate our 
uncompromising workmanship, superior 
materials and original design. 

Source is committed to develop its products 
further. Feedback from travellers who use 
Source products is a vital part of product 
design. We therefore invite comments and 
suggestions to provide us with new design 
challenges. 

□ 



SOURCE 


Source products are available at selected outdoor stores 
Exclusively distributed in Australia by: 

NOMAD Travel Equipment, PO Box 1222, Bondi Junction, NSW 2022 Tel: (02) 369 1150 Fax: (02) 369 1105 
In New Zealand by: 

KEREN PARTNERS, PO Box 33188, Petone NZ. Tel: (04) 568 8747 Fax: (04) 568 6022 








nSMHUK 

MAPS 

Bushwalking in New South Wales 
this season? Don’t wander off 
aimlessly. Get a map from the 
Land Information Centre and you 
won’t lose your cool in the bush. 



Land Information Centre maps are 
great for any activity; walking, XC 
skiing, canoeing, camping, 
climbing or simply driving. No 
matter what you want to do or 
where you want to go, we’ve got 
you covered. 


Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and bookshops, 
camping outlets, National Parks & 
Wildlife Service, or direct from the 
Land Information Centre. 


For further information, and your free ‘Catalogue 
of NSW Maps’, write to Land Information Centre, 
PO Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or phone 
(063) 32 8200, fax (063) 31 8095. Send $2.00 
for a copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 
Name_ 


■ 

I 


Postcode, 


THE DIAMOND 

CLIMBING SCHOOL 

Rockclimbing # Mountain Guides 

O Professional, dedicated instructors 
O Quality personal attention 
O Beginners to Advanced 0 Rockclimbing all year 
O Maximum of two clients per instructor 
0 Based in the Blue Mountains 
0 Overseas expeditions to unusual destinations 
such as Japanese Alps, Kilimanjaro, Mt Kenya, etc. 
0 Personalized courses and itineraries a speciality 
THE 

DIAMOND 

CLIMBING SCHOOL 
10 Apex Ave, Mt Victoria 
New South Wales 
2786 

0 

For more information contact Lucas Trihey (047) 87 1480 






AUSTRALIAN ANDEAN ADVENTURES 

Trekking, Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego 
Trekking in Peru and Bolivia. • XC Skiing in 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. 
Mountaineering Holidays for Beginners. 

Exploratory Treks, and 
Expeditions. 


Milton Sams - Born in Sydney, and addicted to adventure 
all his life. He has been at the top of 120 glaciated 
tains in New Zealand and tne Andes of 
South America, and has worked as a 
trekking and mountaineering guide 
in Peru, Bolivia, Chile and Argentina 
for the last seven years. He guided 
the Social Climbers expedition 
which gained entry in f' 

Guinness Book of Rece 
for the highest black I 
" rer party in the 
id, held an the 
summit of Peru 1 ; 
highest peak 


4390 
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BUSHWALK THE GREEN 

KAKADU AND THE KIMBERLEY 
AT THEIR SPECTACULAR BEST 

Join us on a tropical trek through a 
landscape full of wild flowers and 
waterfalls. Enjoy a swim with 
every break. Relax and let us 
prepare you a three- 
% course meal every 
( night. 

Write or phone for a free u 
brochure. 






WILLIS'S WALKABOUTS 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner NT 0810 
Phone (089) 85 2134 
Fax: (089) 85 2355 



Namarrgon: The Lightning Man 


PIONEER+WATER=FUN 


Designed and manufactured in 
Australia, the Pioneer Rebel has 
exceptional stability-making it 
suitable for experts and novices alike. 

The tough polyethylene hull 
(3.84m long x 0.63m wide) minimises 
contact damage with rocks and snags, 
and the in-built U.V. inhibitors give 
maximum protection against the sun. 

The Pioneer Rebel is lightweight 
for easy handling, and its roomy 
cockpit and in-built buoyancy make it 


an excellent choice for hire fleets. But 
above all, the Pioneer Rebel is Fun. 

Ring Nylex Rotomould for 
information and details of your nearest 
distributor. (03) 551 2111 
(02) 648 4599 
(07) 268 7633. 

Calls outside 
Melbourne 

metro area _____ ___ 
008335195, NYLEX 
toll free. 



J) JJ I C I II 
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Sydney's newest 
& largest ~ 

INDOOR 
CLIMBING 
CENTRE 


NOW OPEN 

• 615 sq m of textured wall 

• Min 8 m high climbs 

• Grades 8-30 

• Professional instruction 

• Fully stocked Pro-Shop 

• Hire equipment 

• Refreshments 

OPEN 7 DAYS 


UNIT 3, 16 BOREC RD, PENRITH 2750 
(off Castlereagh Rd) 

Phone: (047) 31 1 130 
Mobile: 018 865 853 


Place Bio 
You Me. 


Cape York Creole for "This Land of Ours" 

Pajinka Wilderness Lodge, situated 400m from 
the top of Australia provides comfort in a true 
wilderness for the adventurer traveller. 

Pajinka for its owners, the Injinoo Aboriginal 
Community, is traditionally a meeting place for 
the celebration of the coming together of people. 
The Injinoo Community invite you to share in the 
rich history, culture and wildlife of this pristine 
environment. 

•Camping ground 
•Free laundry facilities 
•All inclusive packages 
available 

•Pristine unoccupied 
beaches 

•17 specialty bird 
species from 205 
species identified 

} PAJIN^\ 

i oTTu r ? 

'Pass time you been ya, Pajinka got me’ke you come back gen*. Cope York 
Creole for 'Once you set fool here, Pojinko, Ihis place will coll you bock'. 
For more information ( . 

contact Pajinka direct on - flflx fillO 0AQ 
Or your local travel agent. VvO OVA “00 


> Situated 400m from 
the top of Australia 

> Resident naturalist and 
sport fishing guide 

•Swimming pool 
•Self guided walking 
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If you've got to get out of town, let us help you. 


- Tasmania’s 


Right out of town to one of the most beautiful places on earth, the 
Tasmanian wilderness. Tasmania's Temptations Wilderness Brochure 
has a range of holidays that will introduce you to a world of adventure, 
excitement and natural grandeur that is truly unique. 

The 4 day Around Cradle Mountain walk for $485 per person and 
the 5 day Walls of Jerusalem walk for $595 per person (conditions 
and departure dates apply) are wilderness vacations from Craclair in 
areas that are superb in scenery, interest and variety. 

A free copy of Tasmania's Temptations Wilderness Brochure will 
give you lots of good reasons to get out of town! 

Mail to: Tasmania's Temptations, 

PO Box 1469, Launceston TAS 7250 


Name. 

Address... 


. P/C. Phone No .. 

^—Tasmania's 

fmtpfrr&on# 

/Holidays 
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How to have rod-liot adventures. 


WhisperLite™ stove is, too. This fuel-efficient Shellite 
and burn quietly. The WhisperLite weighs 
that is ready to go. 

MSR has a burning desire for excellence. All our stoves are made of quality materials such as stainless steel and 
brass and are 100% burn-tested before leaving our production floor. Designed for rugged use with no extra weight 
or complications, the WhisperLite is built to take you through the four seasons, the whole continent and more. 
MSR is blazing a trail. 

Let our outdoor experience go along on yours. 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007 Phone: (08) 346 6061 Fax: (08) 340 0675 































ANZSES 

1994 

EXPEDITIONS 

Join a scientific expedition into 
remote and wild areas of Australia 
and have the adventure of a lifetime. 
Help collect data on our natural 
heritage for national research 
institutions. 

• Whales: Spend August 

monitoring the behaviour of the 
southern right whale in the head 
of the Great Australian Bight. 

• Women-only Desert Expedition: 
Discover South Australia’s arid 
zone in the spring. 

• Rain-forest Expedition: Explore 
the diverse flora and fauna, 
December/January (for 17-25- 
year-olds). 

For more information, 
contact: 

ANZSES 
PO Box 174, 

Albert Park, 

VIC 3206 
Ph (03) 690 5455 
Fax (03) 690 0151 




81131 EXPERINCt 


THIS COURSE IS NOT DESIGNED FOR THE ARMCHAIR BUSH ENTHUSIAST! 

We teach sound and competent navigation and bushwalking techniques to all 
users of the outdoors-from novices to professionals. Learn to move surely in 
untracked country where there are no well-trodden paths or signposts. 


For further information contact 

Bush Experience, 55 Canopus Drive, East Doncaster, Vic 3109 or phone (03) 842 8181 


Wilderness First Aid 
Consultants 

• Quality training programmes 
in Remote Area First Aid, 
Patient Care and Accident 
Management. 

• Adult learning techniques 
Experiened instructors 
Accredited in NSW by the 
WorkCover Authority. 

• Suppliers of superior First Aid 
Equipment and reference 
books. 

‘Leaders First Aid Kit* 

Fully stocked quality products. 

Outer shell by “Dan Enterprises”. 

• 1994 # 

We are conducting courses 

across Australia this year from 

Margaret River to Cairns. 

Contact us for more information. 


! 


Ranger 


Made to fit, made to last, made to suit your budget . . . 
and proudly made in Australia, book for the Harold range 
of quality Australian-made all-leather walking boots. 


Hiker 


Mountaineer 




























Made to take you 
all the way to the top. 
























When the track gets tough, 
the tough get into.. 




PORT 

COMFORT 




HIKE - The ultimate insoles for all outdoor activities! 

Reduce the harmful effects of impact stress! 

Impact waves travel up the leg, placing stress upon ankle, knee, hip and spine. 
SPORT COMFORT IMPLUS™ is made from a revolutionary open-cell foam, combining 
shock-absorption and total foot comfort. 

• Light • Durable • Washable • Comfortable 

Pfsrrnrmnnra annnnrinn incJoc/ 













IT'LL BE 
KEEPING YOU 
DRY LONG 
AFTER YOti'VE 
FORGOTTEN 
THE PRICE. 


can do which will harm your Gore-Tex garment - in fact, a good wash after 
any regular use will serve only to extend its life. 

More often than not, everything that doesn't affect Gore-Tex fabric 
will degrade competitive fabrics - to the point where they leak. Take 
. one example: in temperatures below zero the coatings on coated 

fabrics become stiff and brittle and will crack and chip 
^^^k away from the flex and wear points on a garment. 

Gore-Tex fabrics with their supple membrane are a 
Hwfe. minimum of 5 times more durable to cold and 
wet, flex and abrasion. 

That's why we can make the unparalleled 
commitment that Gore-Tex outerwear is "Guaranteed 
to keep you dry". It will be keeping you dry long after 
you've forgotten the little extra you paid for it. 
f Advice and Service: Consult 

trained shop staff and our User's Guide 
when choosing a garment for your outdoor 
needs. For service phone W.L. Gore and 
Associates free on 008 226 703. 


When you buy a Gore-Tex garment you are buying a 
commitment to excellence. 

Over 16 years of sustained research, testing and development has 
maintained Gore-Tex as the performance leader in foul-weather clothing. 
And it's designed to keep on performing at that same high level. 

At the heart of our fabrics is a tough yet light and supple a 

membrane of expanded PTFE. It retains uncompromised 
function in temperatures well beyond the human survival 
range. Being virtually chemically inert, it is unaffected 
by any common chemicals - like insect repellents 
and cosmetics. Similarly salt-water, mould, mildew, 

UV light and other common performance reducing agents 

will have no effect. It doesn't "wear-out" or become hard or 

brittle over time. \ 

In fact, barring mechanical damage (cuts, abrasions, pin-holes) 

it will remain fully functional as long as the fabrics to which it is 

laminated remain serviceable. 

In stark contrast to the situation with other waterproof fabrics there is 
nothing in the way of normal cleaning, washing or dry-cleaning that you 


chnologie 


WATERPROOF• BREATHABLE • WINDPROOF • DURABLE • GUARANTEED 








Sport Sandafe fior tfour 


' Non-slip, genuine rubber, sole 
for superior grip 
' Neoprene upper for greater 
comfort 

’ Independent ankle strap for 
greater flexibility 
1 Fully adjustable (all four straps) 
1 Non-curling polyester Velcro 
fastenings on all adjustable 
straps 

• Continuous straps through the 
sole 

In-sole strips to reinforce the 
straps 


Performer 


Designed for street wear, OXY Performer's share the same features as the Kudo, 
with a softer, supportive and contoured shape and a more flexible sole. 

Straps Black or Navajo Weave. 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd (ACN 002 574067). Ph: (02) 264 2994. 


Steeled for action on the move. SIGG’s ingenious Traveller Cookset weighs just 1.13 kg and is only 10 cm 
high. You’d never think it contained an efficient spirit burner, two pans and a lid/frying pan. Plus a double 
wind screen for all-weather protection. This tough special-steel set is already a q 

classic with hard-boiled travelers. SIGG — hot stuff on the road. ^311313 

The Traveller's Companion. 


Distributed 




Phone Melbourne 
(03) 419 4211 
Fax (03) 417 1610 
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Design by Salewa (Sal-ee-wa) of Germany. 
Polyester Flysheet. Polyester’s high UV 
resistance (2-3 times that of nylon) means your 
tent will last longer with the added bonus of only 
half the stretch of nylon (giving better pitch and 
stability). The flysheet extends ‘down to earth’ to 
seal out wind-driven rain and snow. The fly can be 
pitched first in wet weather or by itself to provide a 
lightweight (2 kg) single-skin shelter for up to 3 or 
4 people. Two closable vents (one in each 
vestibule) min i m iz e condensation when cooking or 
when the fly is completely closed. All seams are 
factory seam-sealed for complete waterproofness. 
Inner Tent has a genuine ‘bath-tub’ floor 
construction, lantern loops and handy storage 
pockets. Entrances on both sides have additional 
mosquito-net doors to ensure maximum ‘flo thru’ 
ventilation and provide a welcome sanctuary from 
annoying insects. The height of 115 cm allows two to 
sit up in comfort. 

Two Vestibules. You no longer need to put up 
with gear cluttering your sleeping area; store 
it all, packs and boots included, in 
one vestibule. Use the other as a dry, 
roomy, well-ventilated cooking area. 

Alloy Poles are shock-corded for 
easy assembly. Strong and light, these 
poles fold down into 50 cm long 
sections that stow easily in any pack. 

Lightweight. 3 kg (approx). 



At an Intertrek store near you 


QUEENSLAND 

K2 BASE CAMP 

140 Wickham Street, Fortitude Valley 4006. Phone (07) 854 1340 

TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT 

185 Moggill Road, Taringa 4068. Phone (07) 870 2699 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 

491 Kent Street, Sydney 2000. Phone (02) 264 3146 
EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE 
3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood 2122. Phone (02) 858 3833 

BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT 

29 Stewart Street, Wollongong 2500. Phone (042) 29 6748 

THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE 

518 Macauley Street, Albury 2640. Phone (060) 21 5755 

AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 

JURKIEWICZ ADVENTURE SPORTS 


4 Oatley Court, Belconnen 2617. Phone (06) 253 2699 

JURKIEWICZ ADVENTURE SPORTS 

47 Wollongong Street, Fyshwick 2609. Phone (06) 280 6033 

VICTORIA 

THE WILDERNESS SHOP 

1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 3126 Phone (03) 898 3742 

OUTSPORTS 

340B Hawthorn Road, Caulfield South 3162. Phone (03) 523 5727 

OUTSPORTS 

36 Young Street, Frankston 3199. Phone (03) 783 2079 

BOGONG 

374 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne 3000. Phone (03) 600 0599 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT CLAREMONT 

Bayview Centre, Cnr Stirling Hwy & Leura Ave. Phone (09) 385 3711 

TASMANIA 

JOLLY SWAGMAN 

107 Elizabeth Street, Hobart 7000. Phone (002) 34 3999 



Outdoor Shops run by Outdoor People 
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WI1D SHOT | i 


Taking the plunge! 
Warren Williams 
makes the 12 
metre jump into 
the Takaka River at 
Paynes Ford, New 
Zealand. 

Simon Carter 












MAXIMUM 

COMFORT 

MAXIMUM 

PERFORMANCE 



Here is a breakthrough in comfort, performance and design in outdoor clothing. Our 915 
Microlight and 918 Ladylight Mountain Jackets take the inherently high water repellency 
of microfibre fabric and add to it our own MVT proofing to give a highly breathable (9.0 
litres MVT) 100% waterproof material that has the look and feel of the softest unproofed 
cotton. At a price that is easy on the pocket, too. 

Available from good outdoor stockists everywhere. 


\KES GREAT-LOOKING SPORTSMEN AND WOM 


With Peter Storm's New Microlight Range 






TECHNOLOGY THAT KEEPS YOU WARM. 





